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LETTER IV. 


Views in regard to an extension of the privileges of Copyright in the United States, to the citizens of other countries, 
in a Letter to the Hon. Isaac E. Holmes, of South Carolina, member of Congress. By the author of “The Ye- 
massee,” “ The Kinsmen,” “ Richard Hurdis,” ““Damsel of Darien,” &c. 


Hon. I. E. Houmes: 


House of Representatives, Washington. 


The discovery of printing took the world by 
surprise and authors not less than all the rest. Its 
wondrous effects were not so obvious. In the 
infancy of the art it was necessarily cumbered with 
imperfections. Its agents were rude, its appliances 
were ill-fashioned. Its performances were com- 
paratively slow. Printing was expensive, and its 
benefits were not universal at first, for the sufficient 
reason that readers were still few, when compared 
with the immense numbers who remained in a con- 
dition of almost primitive ignorance. The first 
publications were of works with which the public 
were already partially familiar, the authors of 
which were generally dead—F roissart for example. 
The living authors saw nothing in the new inven- 
tion to alarm, and, commonly more heedless of 
their selfish interests than other men, might be sup- 
posed very naturally to have slept somewhat upon 
their securities. But, in truth, their rights were 
not invaded for a long while after the discovery of 
printing. The printers had quite enough to do to 
appropriate the waste literature of preceding ages. 
The ancient classics and histories—the contempo- 
rary productions of France and Italy, in particu- 
lar—gave long and constant employment to the Eng- 
lish press; and, in truth, the great protection of 
the author was found in the fact that, because of 
reasons already given, the press of the country 
did not so much address its labors to the great body 
of the people. The teachers of the multitude 
were properly the dramatists. Frequent reference 
has been made in the discussion of this subject of 
Copyright, to authorities drawn from the supposed 
practice of the dramatic writers of Great Britain. 


things—their desultory modes of life—the slipshod 
manner in which they wore their reputation—might 
well make us chary of any reference to the cus- 
toms of business supposed to prevail among them. 
But, even these seem to me to have been very 
much misunderstood. Let us look a little more 
closely into this history. It has been frequently, 
and, perhaps unnecessarily, a subject of wonder 
and remark with critics, that such great writers as 
Shakspeare, should have shown so little seeming 
solicitude about the proper publication of their 
writings. They argue from this that they were 
equally heedless of fame and money. Buta nearer 
examination shows the error of a ahi. The first 
mistake of these persons is in.confounding publica- 
tion with mere printing. Undoubtedly, the printing 
of a play is calculated, in the end, to give it more 
extensive circulation, but of this the dramatist was 
yet to be aware, and to this his necessities made 
him indifferent. The only publication which he 
or the managers regarded was that from the stage. 
They bought his manuscripts from him for the thea- 
tre, and they remained the property of the theatre 
forever after. The stage publication in that day 
was more thorough than that of books, and far less 
expensive. A thousand hearers were gratified at 
the same moment with a work, where a printed 
edition of five hundred copies would perhaps linger 
for years in its progress through the hands of the 
booksellers. The mode of publication, from the 
stage, was the legitimate result of the primitive 
custom of diffusing knowledge or amusement by 
popular lecture or recitation. The orator was the 
parent of the actor. His vivid and varied declama- 
tion originated histrionic display. From the per- 
formance of one person, whose action and utterance 
were made to harmonize with the particular tenor 
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and natural to an entire group of speakers, each 
taking his part, particularly when the story of the 
poet, as in the case of the Iliad, frequently pre- 
sented to the spectator all the essentials of com- 
pact dramatic action. Unquestionably, at such 
times, the declaimer labored to give to each par- 
ticular speech, threat, entreaty, interrogation or 
reply, the appropriate tone and gesture, look and 
emphasis, which the language seemed to require, 
and this naturally suggested the division of the 
story into parts; and hence—the drama. The pe- 
culiar mode of publication, therefore, was from the 
boards ; it is only in modern times that the absurdity 
occurs of writing tragedies and comedies, not to 
be acted—and the author, even after the Eliza- 
bethan period, very frequently took one of the parts 
of the dramatis personc. That Shakspeare did 
so, we are told, and we have every reason to recog- 
nize the truth of the assurance. The dramatic 
author never printed his play if he could help it. 
Its chief value accrued to him only while it re-J 
mained in an unprinted state. If it were damned 
by the audience, he then hurried with it to the 
printers, by way of making appeal to the more de- 
liberate judgment, not of the people, but of the edu- 
cated classes. Shakspeare collected and printed 
his poems and not his plays. The value of a dedi- 
cation (which originally meant the presentation of 
the manuscript) as Shown in his case, with refer- 
ence to these poems, may afford sufficient reasons 
why the author should not care about Copyright. 
For this dedication, we are told, that he received 
£1000 from the Earl of Southampton. Most 
probably the poet, in such a case, would deem it 
unworthy on his part to seek for more compensa- 
tion, and the Earl, by such a purchase, may be 
assumed to have given the copy to the public. It 
was not the policy of the dramatist to suffer his 
play to reach the hands of the printer so long as it 
kept its place upon the stage. In a late narrative, 
Mr. Cowell gives us an amusing anecdote, within 
his own experience, which will tend to illustrate, 
in some measure, the correctness of this policy. 
There was a play to be acted in New-York, the 
author of which, (M. M. Noah,) determining to 
have fair play for his play, had it printed and 
distributed among the audience. The effect was 
fatal to the piece and the performance. Each 
reader became a critic, and when the curtain rose, 
the eyes of the spectators were divided between 
the book and the stage. It was to the imminent 
peril of the actor, who, on that occasion, departed 
from his text. There were other reasons against 
the practice. 

The sale of the piece to the manager precluded 
all publication by the author, and printing was of 
little consequence to the former as long as the piece 
brought a house. For one purchaser of the book, 
there were hundreds who preferred to see it in 


the Globe, with all the glitter and glory which the 
judicious use of theatrical properties could produce. 
The author, in selling his manuscript, contemplated 
no other form of publication than the stage. He 
would not have done so had book publication been as 
profitable then as it has become since. In destroy- 
ing theatres, bull-rings, cock-pits and all the ordi- 
nary resources of popular taste, books have risen 
into a degree of importance, and acquired an in- 
terest, which make it necessary that we should 
inquire anew, as to what shall be the means of 
securing to him who makes them, some portion of 
the profits which they bring. The decline of the 
drama in modern periods, is referrible chiefly to the 
almost universal capacity of the people to read. 
The excellence and superiority of the drama, in 
those days, was really due to the ignorance of the 
people, They craved knowledge, and there was 
but one way in which it could be bestowed by 
genius and talent. They constituted the great 
majority, and hence the willingness to teach and 
to amuse them on the part of men of genius. 
Hence, too, the confidence, the freedom, the auda- 
city, with which the latter spake and wrote. ‘To 
have addressed an audience of their equals, might 
have chilled their enthusiasm, as certainly as it must 
have disarmed their confidence, and this is the 
misfortune of an age of mediocrity. ‘The author 
who knows his reader to be his equal, is always 
rather less solicitous of the thing which he says 
than of the manner in which he says it. 

The reserves of dramatists with regard to the 
press, which have been argued to betray their in- 
difference to fame and fortune, was simply due to 
their preference of the primitive mode of publica- 
tion as that which was the most profitable. Indeed, 
with their hands full of foreign and ancient litera- 
ture—the first Anglo-Saxon writers—the rhyming 
chroniclers—the metrical romances—the contem- 
poraneous French and Italian legends and fic- 
tions—the wars of Chivalry—Froissart—which 
Lord Berners had already translated—and the wri- 
tings of famous travellers, of whom Sir John Maun- 
deville may be considered a sufficient specimen—the 
printers had no desire, as they had no motive, to 
trespass upon the domain of the native author. 
When his writings became desirable, we shall see 
that, not only was the author prepared to insist upon 
their value, but that the publishers were not indis- 
posed to admit his claims. At all events, it will 
be seen that no one at that time disputed the right 
to be in himself—in him only—and it was bought, 
as aright in perpetuity, from him by the publisher. 

The true reason why the writings of the dra- 
matic authors have reached us in such wretched 
condition is that their property was no longer in 
themselves. When the increasing tastes for letters, 
on the part of the public, rendered it a profitable 
speculation that their works should be printed, the 
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Most of them were dead; their manuscripts were 
swept by hungry printers from the desks of defunct 
managers, and, full of copy marks, alterations, in- 
terpolations, stage directions and marginal improve- 
ments, with all their imperfections on their heads, 
were hurried to the press. When the authors them- 
selves printed, they commonly revised their writings 
carefully, and were quite as solicitous of the regards 
of immortality as the merest pretender of modern 
times. On this head there is a great deal of bald, 
disjointed chat, which should go for nothing, though 
from the hands and under the sanction of certain of 
the bigwigged gentry. Shakspeare, for example, 
has shown as much anxiety for fame as Milton, 
and has expressed this anxiety in language almost 
equally emphatic. His poems are full of those 
yearnings, claiming and: impatient to be heard, 
which may naturally be supposed to fill the besom 
of the great genius, conscious of his endowments, 
and striving, in obedience to his destiny, to make 
others conscious of them also. These poems are 
highly polished compositions. as elaborate in the 
artifices of verse, as full of proofs of the labor lime, 
as any thing now issued from the press; and the 
ordinary reader would be confounded could he see 
one of the original copies of the “ Hamlet” as sub- 
mitted to the players—how inferior in all respects 
to that which we have—how crude in its first con- 
ception—how wanting in that exquisite finish which 
marks, at this time, its expanded soliloquies and 
favorite dialogues. Even when printing his pro- 
ductions, the author adhered to the practice of pre- 
ceding times, of choosing a patron for his’ volume; 
and the printed, in place of the manuscript copy, 
graced with the name of lord or lady, secured 
for him a gift from the individual thus honored, 
which probably surpassed in value the profits of the 
whole edition. The profits arising from the printed 
plays—which were not itended for the reader— 
were very small almost to the days of Dryden, 
in comparison with those which followed the suc- 
cessful performance. But even these sources of 
income were not overlooked or neglected. Copy- 
rights were sold at a very early period to the pub- 
lishers, who continued to use them as a perpetual 
property, and transmitted them to their assigns 
accordingly. It has been argued against the right 
of the author, that the claim to protection was 
usually urged onthe behalf of the bookseller, or 
publisher ; but this has no bearing on the case, un- 
less it can be shown that the purchaser bought only 
a limited right from the author. This we know 
was not the fact. The author sold his right as if 
it were a perfect one; and if he got little for it, as 
in the case of Milton, this proves only that his ne- 
cessities were great, and that the publishers, in 
those days, were not as liberal as they are said to 
be in ours. They took advantage of necessities, 


use, the copy was abandoned to the public, either 
by author or publisher, it was in consequence of 
its own diminished value in public estimation, and 
not because of any patriotic desire to make it com- 
mon on the part of the proprietor. Such liberality 
is seldom shown where the work will pay. For 
that matter, hundreds of copyrights may be pro- 
cured now, for which the authors expect nothing ; 
but shall we argue from this against the rights of 
those who, as their productions still command a 
price in the market, prefer that the money should 
find its way into their pockets rather than into those 
of persons who have as few claims upon the public 
as upon them? Authors who happened to be 
noblemen, or persons of great wealth, generally 
wrote as amateurs, without expecting compensa- 
tion for their works; not unfrequently incurring 
even the expense of publication themselves, and, if 
not, bestowing the entire Copyright upon the pub- 
lisher who did so. The Surry’s and the Wyatt's 
published after this fashion. Milton and Lord 


‘Bacon have been frequently referred to. A word 


with regard to these writers, which will have its 
application to hundreds more. Milton did sell his 
poems, though he got little for them. His em- 
phatic testimony in tavor of the tight of the author 
to his works is on record. ‘ God forbid,” he says, 
“that it should ever be questioned 3” and this was 
said in his areopagitica, a speech expressly uttered 
in behalf of the liberty of the press. It never 
occurred to him that the liberty of the press could 
be construed to mean the appropriation, by a book- 
seller, of an author’s writings to his own use, and 
this, too, on the impudent plea of the common be- 
nefit. Milton was never a professional author. If 
he derived a living from his writings, they were 
those that fell from him in a political character, as 
Secretary to Cromwell and as defender of the com- 
monwealth. His poetry was little known and less 
valued among the Puritans. His great poem was 
written late in life, and the returns from it were so 
pitiable that it must be evident they were not re- 
garded as a means of subsistence. ‘That the trifle 
which he received for the Paradise Lost, may have 
helped him in a moment of emergency, is a point 
which, if it affects the question at all, supports our 
view of it, since, however trifling, it was demanded 
and obtained. 

The labors of Lord Bacon rank in the same re- 
lation. He was a public servant. His resources 
were not derived from his writings in any degree. 
They were gathered in other ways, some of which, 
unhappily, were not quite so legitimate. Nothing 
can be drawn from such examples. These were 
men, independent of letters, who wrote in the inter- 
vals of leisure from those vocations, from which 
their means of life were drawn. They could well 
afford to bestow their writings as they pleased, and 





as tradesmen, which they had not the soul to sym- 
pathize with asmen. If, after a certain period of 


their doing so, without charge upon the public, 
should not be suffered to affect the claims of those 
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who live only by their productions and had no 
other means of subsistence. 

It did not in ancient times. The right of the 
author to his copy was not denied,—was entertain- 
ed beyond dispute. The common sense of man- 
kind, their sense of right, justice and common ho- 
nesty, settled the matter; and, as before printing 
they recognized in the author an exclusive right to 
multiply his copy, in writing, so they recognized 
the same right, when, by a fortunate discovery of 
science, he was enabled to multiply his copies by 
machinery, in printing, and without being subject 
tothe former painful manipulations. The princi- 
ple controlling the subject remained essentially the 
same. Printing only furnished an additional facil- 
ity to him for doing that which he before confess- 
edly held an exclusive right to do. To yield thus 
much to him did not in any way impair any public 
privilege. Onthe contrary, as it enabled the people 
» toobtain his labors at more moderate expense, which 
before were so costly as to be wholly beyond com- 
mon reach, it was clearly within their policy to 
recognize his right, else he might have been com- 
pelled to continue the old practice, and, like the 
ancient orator, or the modern dramatist, prefer 
keeping his work in manuscript to be delivered by 
himself, orally, to the people, whenever occasion 
offered. The policy went with the morality and 
propriety of the admission ; and it does not appear 
that the right of the author was disturbed until the 
reign of the first Charles. The turbulence of that 
reign, and of the dynasty which followed, might 
have been supposed as unfavorable to literary 
securities as it was to that repose of society which 
the arts are said to love; but this was not the case. 
The right of the author was maintained even in 
the most stormy periods of British History, in- 
sisted upon in the time of Charles I. and frankly 
admitted during the protectorate. 

The Common Law Right is asserted in the 
strongest language by Mr. Justice Willes and Lord 
Mansfield. “ It is certain,” says the former, ‘that, 
down to the year 1640, (printing was introduced 
into England by Caxton in 1474,) copies were pro- 
tected and secured from piracy by a much speedier 
and more effectual remedy than actions at law and 
bills in equity. No license could be obtained “ to 
print another man’s ‘ copy’—not from any prohibi- 
tion, but because the thing was immoral, dishonest 
and unjust. And he who printed without a license 
was liable to great penalties.” From the erection 
of the Stateoner’s Company in 1556, copies were 
entered as property and pirating punished. Some- 
times the license was qualified specially, as “‘if it be 
found that any other has right to any of the copies 
then the license, &c., shall be void.” “It is re- 
markable,” says Mr. Justice Willes, “that the 
decree of the Star Chamber in 1637 expressly sup- 
poses a Copyright to exist otherwise than by patent, 
order or entry in the register of the Stateoner’s 
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Company: which could be only by common law.” 
In 1640, both houses of parliament, abolishing the 
proceedings of the Star Chamber, expressly take 
for granted that Copyrights could only stand upon 
the Common Law. The ordinance, therefore, pro- 
hibits printing without consent of the owner; or 
importing, (if printed abroad) upon pain of forfeit- 
ing the same to the owner. All parties, in 1644, 
whether for or against unlicensed printing, con- 
curred in the conviction that “literary property 
was not the effect of arbitrary power, but of law 
and justice, and therefore ought to be safe.” In 
1449, the Long Parliament made an ordinance 
which forbids printing any book legally granted, or 
any book entered, without consent of the owner, 
on pain of forfeiture, &c. In 1662, the licensing 
act repeats the prohibition in the same terms, the 
penalties being forfeiture of the book and 6s. 8d. 
on each copy. The act supposes ownership at 
Common Law, and the right itself is recognized in 
a clause which forbids the Chancellor and Vice 
Chancellor of the Universities to “ meddle with 
any book or books, the right of printing whereof 
doth solely and properly belong to any particular 
person or persons.” The sole property is acknow- 
ledged in express words as a Common Law Right, 
“and,” says Mr. Justice Willes, “the Legislature 
who passed that act could never have entertained 
the most distant idea that the productions of the 
brain were not a subject matter of property.” We 
are wiser, however, in our generation, than the 
children of light. 

Lord Mansfield says, “ From premises either 
expressly admitted, or which cannot, and therefore 
never have been denied, conclusions follow, in my 
apprehension, decisive upon all of the objections 
raised to the property of an author in the copy of 
his own work by the Common Law. I use the 
word ‘copy’ in the technical sense in which that 
name or term has been used for ages, to signify an 
incorporeal right to the sole printing and publish- 
ing of somewhat intellectual, communicated by 
letters.” 

Copyright, in short, means neither more nor less 
than the right to make and sell copies, and thus, in 
three syllables, embodies the substance of the 
claim more compactly, perhaps, than in almost 
any other property-definition. Mr. Justice Aston 
says, “‘ This idea of an author's property has been 
so long entertained, that the copy of a book seems 
to have been not familiarly only but legally used 
as a technical expression of the author's sole right 
of printing and publishing that work; and that 
these expressions, in a variety of instruments, are 
not to be considered as the creators and origin of 
that right or property; but as speaking the lan- 
guage of a known and acknowledged right,” &c. 
The truth is, the phrase came from the earliest 
periods, from the original practice of the author 
of selling copies in manuscript long before printing 
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was discovered. ‘The discovery of printing only 
increased his facilities for doing so, not so much 
for his own as for the popular benefit, and his right 
could not be impaired by the discovery. The 
authorities quoted by Lord Mansfield and the two 
Justices, Willes and Aston, are numerous and 
would seem to be conclusive in favor of the right 
of the author at Common Law, and because of the 
common usage. 

It is but fair to say that Mr. Justice Yates disa- 
greed with his learned associates. His views and 
arguments strike us as being rather sophistical and 
subtle than profound or true. He speaks rather as 
the advocate of a side than a judge—is more soli- 
citous to make out a case, than determine rightly 
the one before him. We have seen, at an early 
passage in this letter, reference made to one of the 
arguments by which he attempts to show that there 
is no Common Law Right—namely, that where he 
reasons against the immemorial usage, on the 
ground that the introduction of printing itself was 
not, at that period, immemorial. This point has, 
I trust, been sufficiently answered in the hurried 
history which I have endeavored to make of the 
several known kinds of publication. The strongest 
argument of Mr. Yates is derived from the fact 
that publishers applied to the Legislature for a 
statutory provision in their favor, and for the further 
protection of their rights. ‘* Why,” is the ques- 
tion of the Justice, “if they had protection at 
Common Law should they seek it from statute ?” 
To this the answer is easy. The protection at 
Common Law was inadequate. The object of the 
application was two fold, and the reasons of the 
Legislature in the enactment of the statute, are, 
upon a little examination, sufficiently apparent. At 
Common Law the proprietor of Copyright could 
recover no more costs against the piratical pub- 
lisher than he could prove damage, and thousands 
of illegitimate copies might be sold where he could 
only prove the sale of ten or twenty; and in the 
next place, the person in those days guilty of such 
piracy was seldom as respectable person as now*— 
he was most usually a pauper from whom no dama- 
ges could be obtained—he could continue his evil 


practices even in prison, and, so far from the plain- 
tiff obtaining a remedy at Common Jaw, he was 
The 
true remedy was in making the pirated copies 
themselves liable, and this remedy could be afforded 
These arguments are urged by 
the Copyright proprietors themselves in 1703. 
‘We therefore pray,” say the applicants for a 
Bill, “that confiscation of counterfeit copies be 
one of the penalties to be inflicted on offenders.” 
The reasons for “ entering Copyrights” as required 
It was 


subjected to all the costs of prosecution. 


by statute only. 


by the statute should be equally apparent. 


*The petitioners say, “no man of substance has been 
known to offend in this particular ; nor will any ever appear 


in wt.” It seems they were mistaken in this prediction ! 








to prevent mistake. There were, by this time, 

thousands of works, the printing and publishing of 

which were common in England—works, as we have 

seen, translated from the writings of foreigners, 

works taken from the stage, when there were 

neither authors nor managers to claim them—for 

the protectorate period was particularly fatal to 

dramatic interests—works of amateur and noble 

authors, who, superior to want, had never been at 

the pains to assert a right to their productions— 

and ancient writings, from the earliest periods of 
Literary History, in Europe, the very authorship 

of which was doubtful, and for none of which did 

there remain a claimant. It was important that 

there should be certain legal indicia by which the 

innocent publisher should be warned to forbear- 

ance. ‘The reason of Copyright entry, in an office 

assigned for the purpose, was the same with that 
which requires similar record of all other proceed- 
ings which relate to the acquisition of other kinds 

of property, whether held by grant, gift, sale, be- 

quest or inheritance—-simply that the proof of 
property should be easy—that any transfer of 
it should be soon made known—that nobody should 

be misled—nobody taken by surprise through 
ignorance,—the dishonest kept from evil practice,—— 
the innocent from being overreached. So far from 
its being held to impair the original right of the 
author, by showing that the right was unoriginal, 
it was simply a mode by which his property was 
put upon an equal footing of security with that of 
all other persons. The fact that this security was 
for a limited period did not impair any rights which 
the statute itself did not affect. Such limitations 
are consistent with the general, and I may add the 
proper, policy and practice of Legislators, who are 
naturally reluctant to enact laws which shall bind 
too remotely their successors. The reasons upon 
which a law is based may change—the circum- 
stances vary—the necessities of the case may ren- 
der new and very different proceedings necessary ;— 
and hence the wisdom and propriety of caution in 
a particular, where much evil may be the result of 
a too imperative and precipitate legislation. These 
principles, however, affect the general practice 
only. That they apply to the present case is not 
apparent, nor should we consider them farther in 
this connection. 

But the right of the author to the sole profit 
arising from the sale of his productions, is fortu- 
nately grounded upon principles which are very 
far superior in authority to any which may be 
drawn from the practice of a nation at any period, 
and particularly of nations and periods which have 
been distinguished in history by frequent violations 
of all right—by equal uncertainties of principle and 
practice—by the caprices and commotions of war— 
by the infancy of civilization and by the most tyran- 
nous stretch of royal prerogative. Itis welland wise 
to regard the Common Law of a country, for the 
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sufficient reason that Common Law, in its choicest 
signification, is, in reality, nothing less than common 


justice. It is the common sense and the moral 
sense of a people conjoined—the matured fruits of 
‘the thought and experience, the received convic- 
tions of successive generations, rendered venera- 
ble by time, and forming the great and inestimable 
basis of a national character. Verily, it is of vast 
importance to a country, that this common sense 
and common Jaw should lead to common justice— 
should rise superior to fictions and self-delusions— 
should have regard to something more than the 
momentary profit and performance—should discard 
with scorn and indignation all mean and slavish 
ve suggestions, whether these appeal to its miserable 
appetites, or more miserable vanities,—and, stead- 
‘fastly stretching forward to the good, the true and 
the immutable, should regard, as of the highest 
value and importance, the transmission to the in- 
fant generations of a capital, in conscience, superior 
to any in trade, which shall stand them in stead 
equally in the sight of God, as in that of his frail 
and erring creature, man! It is well that the Legis- 
lature should have an. eye to the doings and the 
convictions of the past, but he must not be satis- 
fied'to confine himself to this survey alone. Man 
is an ascending, uplooking animal. The only true 
proof of his civilization is in his progress. He 
cannot bind himself entirely tothe past. He builds 
upon the foundations of his fathers precisely as he 
builds above their heads. To be satisfied with 
what they have been,.is to forfeit what they have 
left. To hold merely to what they were, is to sink 
from what we are. We must go forward, not to 
lose ground,—upward, not to descend. Toremain 
stationary is to lose our hold upon present posses- 
sions. . To set a God Terminus to our moral boun- 
daries is to invite the arms of the “ outer-barba- 
rians,” as in the case of modern China. There is 
a part in the history of every civilized nation 
which is necessarily great and glorious. It con- 
sists of that period when its own labors wrought 
out its civilization. Such a period is one, certainly, 
of great authority, so far as it stimulates its succes- 
sorsto like exertions. But the present must always 
arbitrate for itself, if it would assert its own indi- 
viduality, To be content with this part, however 
grand or glorious, is to forego the exercise of 
the very qualities which rendered it memorable. 
The legislator has always before him much higher 
standards, as well of sense as of morality, than his 
ancestor ever possessed. They are furnished by 
the labors of his predecessor. To reject the use 
of these advantages, and stubbornly to look back 
upon their progress, to the guide stones which they 
have left behind them, is to retrace the axe marks 
in the wilderness of the very implement which we 
carryonourshoulders. The proper question for the 
lawgiver is not so much what has been, but what 
should be—not what is done, but what ought to be 








done—what, in brief, is right, fit, becomin 
todo. And these questions are not of temporary in- 
terest. They affect concerns by which successive 
races are to be influenced—by which they are to 
triumph or be overthrown—stand or fall—live and 
grow, great and glorious, or sink, mean and infa- 
mous, the loathing and reproach of other nations. 

This question of literary property must be ex- 
amined on intrinsic grounds. It is a question, from 
its peculiar nature, very much by itself. It is one 
from which any attempt at analogous cases would 
only serve to mislead us. It is absurd to regard it 
with a constant reference to old definitions and 
ancient practices—definitions conceived when man 
was a savage and knew nothing of letters—and 
practices adopted and pursued when might -was 
every where triumphant over right—when the 
strong arm was an abler pleader than the eloquent 
tongue—when the bribe outweighed the principle— 
and when merit, literally in the court of ‘dusty 
feet,” begged from power as a privilege, that which 
had been denied to any prayer of the petitioner in 
the character of justice. Weare not to ask what 
certain lords and lawyers may have said at sich 
periods, though some of these, the very noblest of 
their order, have spoken as they should, in conso- 
nancy and strict agreement with the common Jaws 
of sense and justice. What is the truth,.is our 
only question, and if, unlike Pilate, we have only 
the patience to wait, it is possible we may procure 
an answer. 

It is an error to say, or to suppose that the ob- 
ject of Government is the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Were this so, no man would 
enter society at all. Society would be fatal to his 
individuality. The greatest number can take care 
of itself—will take care of itself—and asks nothing 
from society. If numbers were the object of Go- 
vernment, the smallest would be the creature of 
its consideration. Its true object is the security 
of the individual man. Let the other principle 
prevail, and there would be no freedom, since there 
would be no safety ina minority. Such a doctrine, 
in our federal relations, would surrender the small 
states to the tender mercies of the large. We 
can very well conjecture, from what we know, 
what might be expected from these. ‘The political 
jealousies and constant watchfulness of the smaller 
communities does not suffice to save them now, with 
all their safeguards and checks, as devised by the 
federal compact. Under the social contract—l 
have no reference to Rousseau in the employment 
of this phrase—laws are framed, not for the mass, 
but forthe individual. Jt is individual life and pro- 
perty which needs and claims protection. In the 
United States, we also guarantee to the individual 
the pursuit of happiness. —A guaranty which, gene- 
ralizing too Jargely, has scarcely any practical ap- 
plication in our policy. ‘These objects constitute 
the substance of all the duties which society is re- 
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quired to perform. It is to protect the life, and 


secure the possessions of the citizen and to give a| came desirable objects of possession, were recog- 


sanction to his labors, and guard him in their fruits. 
It matters not what may be the character of those 


labors,—whether they consist of brick-making or| the owner to recover them, was not owing to any 


book-making. The free choice of pursuit, accord- 
ing to the endowment of the individual, is guaran- 


teed, we may presume, by every Government under| which were not easily distinguishable one from 
the rather vague phrase, “the pursuit of happi-|another. The proof and identification were next to 
ness.” All that society has a right to require is,|impossible. The owner could not show that they 
that this pursuit shall not conflict with the happi-| were peculiar to himself. To remedy this defect, 
ness of any other of its children—shall impair the| the same, or a similar process, was adopted in the 
rights of none other, shall hurt no man in his life,| case of the bird, the deer, the dog, which was em- 


his limbs or his possessions. 


The definition of property, however various its| badge, proper to the owner, was fastened about 
forms and objects, is as simple and perspicuous as| them; and in this way, little by little, society pro- 
that of life. Ordinarily, it is one of those prac-|ceeded to confirm the rights of the individual to all 
tical subjects which demand no definition. What) objects of sight, upon which, without infringing the 
is peculiar to one’s self is one’s own, whether it| previous rights of another, he had laid his hands 
be the creature of one’s ingenuity, or industry. |and impressed his peculiar signet. 

It does not matter that the object should be one of| Now, whether the right of the author to his 
market value, or of general utility. It is enough that| book is less valid than that of him who first enters 
it is susceptible of claim and identity—that it was| upon lands, who first tames the wild cow or the 
gotten without detriment to the right of another—| horse, who first takes the deer, who first snares 
that the claimant establishes in behalf of his righta|the bird? His right is based upon the peculiar and 
better title than any other can assert. In primi-| personal labor and skill by which his books have 


tive periods this, with some exceptions, was the ease 


The vulgar sense of the useful limited the defini-|are not yours. The very terms which we are 
tion of property to such objects only as came under| compelled to employ in stating the simple fact of 
the narrowest meaning of that term. Objects of|authorship embodies the very clearest notion of 


taste and fancy, were not considered worthy o 


protection. Land, cattle, horses, sheep, the im-|own, that they are valuable to the publishers who 


plements of husbandry and the chase, constituted 


at such periods, the only objects of social protec-| stolen goods, the marks of the owner, so far from 
tion. And even these were only secured to the| being obliterated and erased, are preserved with 


owner while he was in their actual possession 


The moment he vacated the land, or the dwelling,|the highest recommendation to the purchaser. 
that moment it might be seized on by another. The| When, therefore, with this fact before their eyes, 


moment his cattle, or sheep, strayed from the fold 


they were counted wild, in fere nature, and might} which he reprints is not peculiar—that the ideas 
be taken by the first comer. Hence, in Jewish| are common—might have occurred to any man— 
history, the immediate pursuit of the stray lamb—| we are prepared to acknowledge instantly that such 
the constant watch of the shepherd and the watch| base ingenuity deserves nothing better than the 
dog, and the nightly tale by which the missing|horsewhip. “I confess,” says Mr. Justice Aston, 
were to be detected. The truth is, at such pe-|*‘ I do not know, nor can I comprehend any property 
riods, the right of property, depended for half of| being more emphatically a man’s own—nay, more 
its virtue upon the constant vigilance of the proprie-| incapable of being mistaken than his literary works.” 
tor, and the strength of arm with which his pos-| And this isthe language of every honest mind—of 
sessions were maintained. It was a step towards|every man not selfishly interested to prefer false- 
security, and so to civilization, when the branding| hood to truth, or simply anxious, as in the case of 
of cattle was introduced as a practice ; when the/all new fledged sophists, to exercise ingenuity, in 
slit in the ears of dog, hog, sheep or cattle, de-| making out a case, at the expense of conscience. 
termined their ownership, and left no roguish ap-| What author’s works have ever been mistaken in 
propriator any pretext that the property was aban-|this manner. What bookseller confounds Ben 
doned. Civilization made another progress, when| Johnson with Shakspeare, Marlowe with Fletcher, 
beauty, forming an alliance with taste, won to her| Dekkar with Rowe, Tickell with Addison, Dryden 
lures, and tamed to her hand, the favorite bird of| with Pope? Which of them, simple as he pretends 


the forest, whose song and plumage made it an ob 


ject of delight to fancy ;—when the young hunter, | the title page of Settle? or the writings of Milton 
laid at her feet the petted fawn which he had with the name, as author, of Sir Richard Black- 


snared in the distant thickets. These, as they be- 




































nized as objects of property also. Where they 
escaped, and were held by others, the failure of 


reluctance of the laws to regard them as such, but 
simply because they were of that class of objects 


ployed for the proof and security of cattle. Some 


.| been made. They are emphatically dis works. They 


f| property. Nay, it is as Ais works, and not as their 
,| appropriate them against his will. Unlike other 


.|care, and earnestly insisted upon, as constituting 


,|it is insisted by the appropriator that the work 


-| himself, ever put forth an edition of Dryden, with 
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more. What purchaser is it that buys a book and 
avows a total indifference to the name of the au- 
thor, being satisfied that ideas are things in com- 
mon, and those of one man quite as proper for the 
market as another? Both parties take precious 
good care of this. The right of the author to his 
book is never denied when the chapman is about to 
sell it to his customer—only when the author him- 
self appears to urge his demands for a small por- 
tion of the profits growing out of his labors and 
his fame. 

The right of the author to the property in his 
productions, so far from being questionable, is 
really superior to that of all other producers. His 
works depend less upon extraneous assistance. 
They do not result from the application of his in- 
dustry to physical substances—such as ores, lands, 
clay or lumber—things, which, in the possession of 
any artist, may be fashioned into peculiar forms, 
showing the hands of the maker, and which he 
thus converts into a means of profit. He is, 
under God, their sole creator, almost without agent 
or implement of any sort. They spring at his bid- 
ding from sources of which no man may obtain the 
control—of which no man suspects the abundance. 
The fountain of their being is in himself—never 
was, and never could be, in the possession of any 
but himself, of which no man can have been des- 
poiled—of the very existence of which none but 
himself has any knowledge. He is as peculiarly 
the thing he makes as the spider is of his web of 
gossamer ; spinning from his brains and his sensi- 
bilities, as the latter from his bowels, the structure 
which he endows and inhabits. Thus then, above, 
we find him the sole proprietor. The technical 
language of the law, which, of old, according to 
Verulam, recognized theft as one of the modes for 
acquiring property (a recognition, by the way, 
which the age, entitled, par excellence, that of 
chivalry,—which Burke deplored and which Bay- 
ard did not represent—certainly did much to sanc- 
tion)—has none more legitimate than that of the 
author. In his claim lie all the essential elements 

“of a just definition of property. His work is the 
- fruit of his sole industry—made out of materials en- 
tirely his own—wrought into shapes, devised and 
designed by himself; its appropriation to his own 
use, hurts no man—takes from no man’s right. It 
is a thing of value—a thing of eager desire among 
men,—and yields a profit in the market, to which 

“no man but himself pretends a right. It is a thing 

~ of public use and benefit, and furnishes means of 
knowledge and happiness to thousands. Indeed, it 


is only because of the immense value of his labors 
that the effort is made to deprive him of them 
entirely—to bestow upon him as a gratuity a tem- 

porary use in ‘them which wresting the right from 
his possession, and when he would desire to have 
this better understood, in order to the ends of jus- 
tice—when, like the house-builder and house-holder, 





he would be made secure in his property so long 
as it shall last,—he is visited with all sorts of oppro- 
brious censure by the very persons that fatten on 
his fruits. He is called a monopolist—that vulgar 
catch word of the cunning, meant to prejudice in 
the ears of the selfish and the ignorant those rights 
which are otherwise unassailable. The author, a 
monopolist—the author a selfish, grasping, merce- 
nary creature—he who has grown into a proverb 
from the recklessness of his career, his notorious 
inattention to his own interests, and the looseness 
with which he squanders the pittance, which his 
necessities receive from those who roll in luxuries 
solely gathered from his improvident but prolific 
genius. The very pages in which his claims are 
denounced and derided, are crowded with the usual 
drivel about his distresses; yet they do not see 
that these very distresses are mainly due to that 
denial of justice, which now, for the first time in 
America, he is beginning impatiently to demand. 
But suppose he is a monopolist ¢ If the property 
be his, as I hope has been sufficiently shown, why 
should he not enjoy it, as all other property is 
enjoyed by other men? Why should not his books 
yield him an annual income, as well as his money 
or his landst They have an annual demand in the 
market. There are persons ready to buy who do 
not complain of his prices. It is by multiplying 
the copies of his works that the author’s returns are 
derived; and this fact is all-important to a just 
comprehension of what is due by the government 
of a country to the proper protection of his pro- 
perty. The country takes the life of the offender 
who forges the name of the merchant—the same 
country is pledged to secure to her citizens who 
pursue any form of business, an adequate protec- 
tion, though, in doing so, she employs new agents 
for the purpose. This is the vital principle upon 
which the author relies in the assertion of his 
claim. His property is a peculiar one. It would 
be valueless if he were not permitted to use it in 
the only way in which it will yield him profit. 
When his writings were delivered by recitation, 
the very mode of publication, as we have seen, 
secured him against spoliation. Perfect copies 
could not be taken from his lips, and the: partial 
appropriations only served to whet the appetite of 
the hearer, for all the rest. When written copies 
were furnished to individuals, prior to the discovery 
of printing, he had like securities in the ignorance 
of the community, and the extreme costliness of 
the labor by which copies only could be made. 
This latter fact, by the way, is the one which 
answers all analogies addressed to the case, drawn 
from the inventors of orreries and other expensive 
efforts in machinery ;—the cost entering into the 
mere physical structure, being the chief expense 
to the purchaser. We contend that printing the 
book in copies, does not alter the case, or lessen 
the exclusive right of the author to the multiplica- 
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tion of his copies in that way, any more than by 
writing them with his own hands—that the putting 
of these individual copies on sale, is not, by this 
act, an abandonment of the work to any person 


who may think proper to appropriate it. And such 
was the understanding of the British public. To 
this day, thé decision of the British judges, is 
of prime authority, which determined the owner- 
ship of the MS. to be in the writer, though actually 
sent by him, in the form of letter, to another ; a de- 
cision which controls manuscript compositions as 
well as private correspondence. Among the judges 
so deciding, we are able to recall at this moment 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Mansfield, and more re- 
cently, Lord Eldon. But the principle is not de- 
nied by any. On this point it is ruled by Lord 
Mansfield, that “ no disposition, no transfer of paper 
upon which the composition is written (though it 
gives the power to print and publish) can be con- 
strued a conveyance of the copy, without the 


author's express consent ‘to print and publish,’ | ve 


much less against his will.” Now, printing does 
not substantially affect this principle. Printing is 
nothing more than a more rapid means of multi- 
plying copies. To employ this agent, instead of 
his pen, certainly changes none of the author’s rela- 
tions with the public, affects none of his rights in 
his labors. But, according to Mr. Justice Yates, 
and others of his creed, publication, through’ the 
medium of the press, implied an abandonment of 
his right, by the author, to the public. But by 
what reasoning is this conclusion reached? By 
what implication is it made? The point involves a 
fact to be established. The onus probandi is upon 
the defendant in this issue. The author denies 
any abandonment! The consent cannot be implied. 
An express showing of the abandonment must be 
made. It cannot be inferred from publication, 
since copies in writing were publications, and 
recitations from the stage, are publications, and 
neither of these words was ever supposed to indi- 
cate such an abandonment. The several modes, 
declaiming recitation first, manuscript copies next, 
and printing last, were employed by the author in 
realizing from his production whatever profit it 
would bring. “ Without publication,” says Mr. 
Justice Aston, “tis useless to the owner, because 
without profit. Property without the power of use 
and disposal, is an empty sound. In that state ‘tis 
lost to the society in point of improvement, as well 
as to the author in point of interest. Publication, 
therefore, is the necessary act, and only means to 
render this confessed property useful to mankind 
and profitable to the owner. In this they are 
jointly concerned.” “ But,” said the opposite coun- 
sel, “when a man buys a book it is his own.” 
Reasoning, from common analogies, such would be 
the case. It is certainly the case where a man 
buys horse, or house, or farmstead. But the cases 


of the law depends somewhat upon the natore of 
the property. The objects must be the” same in 
character which you place under | same rules 
and definitions. The definition rust be adapted to 
suit the interest, and not the interest t definition. 
The intention of the seller, as to the object sold, 
and the extent of interest which he conveys at 
sale, is a condition declared or ufiderstood at that 
time between the parties. This must be taken 
into consideration here. What is it that the author 
sells? Not his book, but 4 copy of it. Hence the 
peculiar term “ Copyright,” or the right of making 
and multiplying copies—a right which he keeps,—— 
which he refuses to sell,—a right peculiar to him 
who owns the original, as first maker, first finder, 
first worker, first discoverer! Not to recognize 
this right, would be fatal to all authorship—would 
put an end to all publication,—or would impose 
upon the author the necessity of some legal stipu- 
lation, specially made, with every purchaser, at the 
“moment of sale,—a proceeding which would 
very greatly enhance the cost of the publication. 
“What,” says Mr. Justice Aston, “ is there no dif- 
ference between selling the property in the work 
and only one of the copies? To say ‘selling the 
book conveys all the right, begs*the question. 
For, if the law protects the book,’the sale does not 
convey away the right from the nature of the thing, 
a conveys it where the sta- 
“Can it be conceived, 
shasing a literary composition at a shop, 
the purchaser ever thought he bought the right to 
he the printer and Seller of that specific work * The 
improvements, knowledge 6r amusement, which he 
can derive from the performance, are all his own, 
but the right to the work—the Copyright—remains 
in him whose~ ify composed it. The buyer 
might as truly ¢ ‘the merit of the composition 
by his purchase, as the right of multiplying the 
copies and reapifig the profits.” 
Another passage from Justice Aston requires to 
be pari rly read I that elass of publishers 
who claim still t ~to something of a moral 
law. It may be also, in some degree, useful to that 
class of sophists, who, in their passion for ingenious 
argument, are but too apt, in the exercise of an 
exquisite mental, to forget the uses of a moral, 
sense. ‘The invasion of this sort of property is 
as much against. every man’s sense of it, as it is 
against natural reason and moral rectitude. It 
is against the convietions ey man’s own | 
breast who attempts, : 
his own. He fi 
he does it, 







tute protects the: book.” 
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Skihimself, seriously, if it may not be 
he love of gain blinds him to the 
fis,of honesty ; whether his powers 
we not somewhat impaired by his 


matter in which his interest is too great 
to allow him an™unprejudiced judgment, to give 
heed to the counsels of those, equally renowned 
for wisdom and morality, who, at the same time, 
are totally uninfluenced by the results of their own 
decision. 

However peculiar may be the nature of the pro- 
perty—however differing in its characteristics, and 
the securities which it asks, from every other kind 
of property, it is only necessary to show it to be 
such, and to show where the right lies, to compel 
a new definition so as to compass the interest. 
The legislator has this peculiar province committed 
to his care; and it is to meet the constant varia- 
tions in the condition of society, its interests and 
securities, that the business of legislation is re- 
quired to go on pari passu, with all other social 
employments. 
to be employed arises from the necessity of its pe- 
culiar case ; and from the recognized right of every 
man to sell just as much, or little of his property 


as he pleases, and to couple the sale with whatever 


limitations he may think proper to impose upon it. 


Were this not conceded in the case before us, there 
could be no sale from the author in the first instance, 
for no publisher would buy, and no books would be 
The author, 


printed, except those of the amateur. 
or publisher, in the words of Lord Mansfield, could 


“yeap no pecuniary profit, if, the next moment 
after his work comes out, it may be pirated upon 
worse paper, and in worse print,.and in a cheaper 
volume”—and farther, from the’ same great legal 
‘*The author may not only 
be deprived of any profit, but lose the expense he 
He is no more master of the use of 

He has no control over the cor- 
He cannot prevent 
He cannot 
Any one may 
print, pirate and perpetuate the imperfections to the 
disgrace, and against the will of the author; may 
propagate sentiments under his name, which he 
disapproves, rejects and isashamed of. He can 


and moral authority : 


has been at. 

his own name. 
rectness of his own work. ° 
additions. He cannot retract errors. 
amend or cancel a faulty edition. 


exercise no discretion as to the manner in which 


lished.” 
Lord Mansfield. 


to him before. 


after publication, where isthe Common Law to be 
found, which’says, “there is’ such a property be- 
foret” All the metaphysical subtleties from the 
nature of the thing may be equally objected to the 
property before. 





The mode in which an interest is 


It is incorporeal—it relates to 


ideas detached from any physical existence. There 
are no indicia: another may have had the same 
thoughts upon the same subject, and expressed them 
in the same language, verbatim. At what time, 
and, by what act, does the property commence? 
The same string of questions may be asked, upon 
the copy before publication: is it real or personal ? 
Does it go to the heir or to the executor? Being a 
right which can only be defended by action, is it, as 
a chose in action, assignable or not? Can it be 
forfeited? Can it be taken in execution? Can it 
be vested in the assignees under a commission of 
bankruptcy ?” It was with difficulties such as these 
that the mere technical lawyer environed the sub- 
ject with difficulties, which grew out of his slavish 
deference to arbitrary dicta in cases no ways analo- 
gous. The mind of Mansfield, grasping the sub- 
ject itself, rejected with scorn the employment of 
mere supposititious cases, of imperfect parallels, 
and sophistical problems which never pierced the 
core of the difficulty. ‘ From what source then,” 
he asks, “is the Common Law drawn, which is 
admitted to be so clear, in respect of the copy 
before publication?” His answer to this question 
might fitly conclude these papers. ‘ From this 
argument,—because it is just that an author should 
reap the pecuniary profits of his own ingenuity and 
labor. It is just that another should not use his 
name without his consent. It is fit that he should 
judge when to publish, or whether he ever will 
publish. It is fit he should not only choose the 
time, but the manner of publication; how many ; 
what volume; what print. It is fit he should 
choose to whose care he will trust the accuracy 
and correctness of the impression; in whose hon- 
esty he will confide, not to foist in additions: 
with other reasonings to the same effect. I 
allow them sufficient to show “it 1s agreeable to 
the principles of right and wrong, the fitness of 
things, convenience, policy, and therefore to the 
Common Law, to protect the copy before publica- 
tion. But the same reasons hold after the publica- 
tion.” ‘For these, and many more reasons, it 
seems to me just and fit, to protect the copy after 
publication.” ‘ All objections which hold as much 
to the kind of property before, as to the kind of 
property after publication go for nothing. They 
prove too much. There is no peculiar objection to 
the property after, except ‘that the copy is neces- 


: ’ sarily made common, after the book is once pub- 
orthe persons by whom his work shall be pub- 


I must make a few more extracts from 
“Tf,” says he, “ the copy belongs 
to an author, after publication; it certainly belonged 
Butif it does not belong to him 


lished.’ Does a transfer of paper upon which it is 
printed, necessarily transfer the copy, more than 
the transfer of paper upon which the book is writ- 
ten? The argument turns in acircle. ‘The copy 
is made common because the Jaw does not protect 
it; and the law cannot protect it because it is made 
common.’ The author does not mean to make it 
common; and if the law says, ‘he ought to have 
the copy after publication’—it is a several property, 
easily protected, ascertained and secured. The 
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whole then must finally resolve in this question,— 
‘whether it is agreeable to natural principles, 
moral justice and fitness to allow him the copy, 
after publication as well as before. The general 
consent of this kingdom. for ages, is on the affir- 
mative side. The legislative authority has taken 
it for granted ; and interposed penalties to protect 
it for a time! The single opinion of such a man as 
Milton, speaking after much consideration, upon 
the very point, is stronger than any inferences 
from gathering acorns and seizing upon a vacant 
piece of ground, when the writers, so far from 
thinking of the very point, speak of an imaginary 
state of nature before the invention of letters. 
The judicial opinions of those eminent lawyers 
and great men, who granted or continued injunc- 
tions, in cases after publication, not within 8 Queen 
Ann, uncontradicted by any book, judgment or 
saying, must weigh in any question of law; much 
more in a question of theory and speculation as to 
what is agreeable or repugnant to natural princi- 
ples. JI look upon these injunctions as equal to 
any final decree.” 

Yet, thus regarding them, with the natural vene- 
ration which one great mind unhesitatingly yields 
to another, we find no surrender of private judg- 
ment and original inquiry on the part of Lord Mans- 
field. It would please me to give the whole of his 
opinion. I commend it to the reader. It will do 
him good to see the ease, the strength, the dignity, 
with which the direct and analytic mind disperses 
the flimsy sophistries which the merely ingenious 
and the turtuous have thrown around the subject. 
You see at a glance that, while the one obscures, 
the other simplifies the problem,—strips it of un- 
necessary details, and referring it to the just princi- 
ples by which it is governed, subjects it to the 
application of tests by which its claims, necessities, 
and laws, are made apparent to the simplest under- 
standing. I shall now, without loss of time, hurry 
to the closing considerations which our analysis 
involves. 


Having reached one of the natural divisions of 
my subject, I propose, at some hazard of repeating 
myself, to advert to the several points which it has 
been the aim of the preceding pages to estab- 
lish. I have shown, I trust conclusively, that, 
agreeable to all the laws of justice, common right, 
common reason, and, consequently, Common Law, 
the original author or composer of a book, has an 
inherent right in the property thereof—that this 
right is totally exclusive of the claims of any 
other—and, that, according to all the rules of com- 
mon honesty and common sense, it should be as 
little obnoxious to alienation, by the operation of 
law, as that which the citizen maintains in any 
other property,—that it demands equally the pro- 
tection of law,—that the law-giver is equally bound 





to afford it—that no question of the expedient 





—— 


should enter into the inquiry as between the author 
and the community in which he lives 5 ut that the 
latter is quite as much bound to reeogniz 

claims as those of any other citizem 
fact that his profession requires pega 
establishes in him, peculiarly, the ex at 
to his labors—since, what is peculiar to him is, for 
that very reason, secure against any opposing in- 
terest or right of any other person. I have also 
endeavored to show that it is no less the policy 
than the duty of the community to yield this recog- 
nition; and, by a brief history of the career of 
American letters, the surprising rapidity of their 
growth, and their almost equally rapid rise to a 
comparative perfection,—have shown their abso- 
lute importance to the independence of the national 
mind. It has also been my purpose to prove, as 
will be seen by a reference to the second letter of 
this series, that even the minor considerations of 
public interest and economy would not be unfavora- 
bly affected by a recognition of the leading princi- 
ples and the policy urged in the extension of the 
privileges of Copyright. But the important matter 
lies in the question of the author’s inherent right 
to the productions of his own pen and intellect. 
If this right be conceded, as, indeed, we can not 
well see how it can be denied, by any but the sophis- 
tical and basely interested, it follows, as matter of 
course, that the whole question is concluded ; since, 
I take it, that no member of the American Con- 
gress will pretend that the public may discriminate 
between the absolute rights of the citizen, and 
while fully acknowledging those of one class, sub- 
ject the other to wholesale privation and denial. 
This concession made, we are naturally brought to 
the demand made by the stranger without our gates, 
to equal security for this property with the citi- 
zen within. Copyright—the entering of the. title 
of one’s book in an office set aside. by law for the 
purpose, does not, as we have seen, confer a right 
butasecurity. The office, thus established by law, 
is precisely in the nature of an office of ordinary, 
of mesne conveyance, of the Secretary of State,— 
or any other department, through which a private 
act, legal in itself, is made known to the public. 
It is in not perceiving this point that our opponents 
have made all, their blunders... Assuming that the 
statute for the, protection of authors conferred 
rights which did not otherwise exist, they have 
ascribed to thet evolence of a community, what 
was the result.of its convictions of right. Con- 
vention confersno such benevolences at its own 
expense ; and.if the rights of the author had not 
been felt and acknowledged, the security would 
never have been accorded. ‘The statute, as already 
shown, was only an additional remedy against a 
wrong which existing laws could reach io no other 
efficient manner ; and did not, and could not be con- 
strued to take away, or lessen a right, which, as 
such, was wholly independent of it before. As- 
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suming, on the other hand, that the whole right of 
the author—(in his own works, made by his hands, 
and branded with his peculiar name)—came from 
the benevolence of the community, nothing would 
_be more natural than that the American publishers 
should. ‘question the propriety of conferring this 
benevolence upon the foreigner. ‘“ But,” says the 
writer of a pamphlet before me, “a British writer 
Cilizen of the world; he has become a com- 
t of a body politic, and thereby surren- 
o:small portion of his original rights; and, 
more to the purpose, he has, so far as 
reigners are concerned, merged his private pro- 
pons in nthe general stock.” ‘This proves a little 
too much if it proves any thing. ‘The same argu- 
ment will justify you in taking any other property 
of the foreign citizen that you can lay hands on. 
This very moral proposition only proves the laxity 
of our modes of thinking, since it is clear that the 
person who thinks in this manner would not scru- 
ple to possess himself of any foreign property. 
That he confines himself to that of the author rather |r 
than the iron-monger, only results from the facility 
with, which he « an steal and the safety with which 
he can car ‘off the stolen goods. But, to apply 
the general principle thus alleged, more directly 
to our case. The British author surrenders some- 
thing of his rights tothe British government as a 
condition for the protection of the rest. What he 
surrenders then may be safely appropriated ; but 
not that which he as He reserves a privilege 
of Copyright, according to the British Law, and 
this proves none of the common property of that 
country. This is the property of the individual, as 
much so as his horse or his lands. The argument, 
according to the principle laid down by our oppo- 
nent, is decidedly against his appropriation of the 
property while the author has an interest in it. 
It is urged as an objection also, that this privilege 
should not be conferred upon one who incurs none 
of the responsibilities of citizenship—who con- 
tributes nothing to the country which yields the 
privilege “y bog pli the wisdom 
€ enjoyment which 
ly. equal to the 
estow. But 
» The question must 
.- Tf there be a 
F ish author, we 
ig the laws of 
hit Of the actual 
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profits of his writings, as we should be in divesting 
him of any other property. The pr position is not 
to be gainsayed. . All depends upon the simple 
inquiry—does the author, whether English or Ame- 
rican, who, by his industry, ingenuity, skill or ge- 
nius, composes and invents a book, poem or history, 
acquire such a peculiar right shereinge.io the values, 
profits and results of such a perfo i 
lar labor, industry and ings 











ways, and upon other productions, confer upon 
other persons by the common consent of mankind } 
This is the simple, but at the same time, the highest 
and noblest principle by which we recognize a 
right to property. The work of one’s hands con- 
fers a more sacred right to one’s possessions, legiti- 
mate, by the very first law of God to man, than 
any other mode of acquisition. We say that 
society every where admits this—that nobody has 
ever yet questioned the peculiar property of the 
book to be in the maker of it, and that the very 
statutes in every country, by which its fruits are 
secured to him, though for a limited period, are yet 
conclusive proofs of a general recognition of his 
claim, as superior to that of all other persons. The 
idea that the Copyright confers a benevolence—a 
charity—in giving the maker a privilege to use the 
very thing he makes, is a pure impertinence, the 
very terms of which are as offensive to the com- 
mon sense, as to the moral sense, of every justly- 
minded person. We, in America, concede this 
right to the author fur twenty-eight years, and a 
further term of fourteen years, if either he, his 
wife or children survive that period. In France, 
the property in a work is secured to the author for 
his life, to his widow for her life, and after their 
death to their children for twenty years. In Hol- 
land and Belgium, Copyright is secured to the 
author for life, and to his heir for twenty years 
after his death. In Prussia, he enjoys the right 
for life, and his successors for thirty years from 
his death. In the greater part of Germany the 
Copyright extends the property in a work for a 
certain period beyond the death of an author for 
the benefit of his heirs. In Denmark, the Copy- 
right is perpetual. In Spain it is perpetual. In 
the two Sicilies the law is believed to be the same 
as that of France. In Russia, it is during the 
author’s lifetime,—for twenty-five years after,— 
and a farther term of ten years, if an edition 
shall be published within five vears before the expi- 
ration of the first term. In the Russian code, we 
also find an enactment confirming certain titles of 
tank and honor, on corresponding degrees of suc- 
cess in literature. The English Law confers the 
right for twenty-eight years. The “ International 
Copyright Bill” of Mr. Talfourd, secures to “ fo- 
reigners Copyright in their works there [in England] 
where the government to which these foreigners 
belong, allows to British subjects printing in their 
dominions, similar rights.” But the British Law 
is still unsettled, and the public mind, like our own, 
very much unsettled in regard to it. 

In all countries which have made any advances 
to civilization, an author's right of property has 
been recognized in his productions. Indeed, such 
a recognition, and the degree of security which it 
confers, may be regarded as a very fair compara- 
tive test of the moral progress of the several na- 
tions. If, then, this be a property in all countries, 
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it is a property apart from convention. The uni- 
versality of the acceptation declares it to be such; 
and as such, it is imperative upon the moral sense 
of every nation to put it on a like footing of secu- 
rity with every other species of property. ‘There 
can be no evasion of this simple requisition of jus- 
tice. ‘There can be no plea to the effect that itis a 
property easily appropriated, not easily protected, 
and very.profitable to the appropriator. The lan- 
guages the moral law is imperative :—‘* Fial 
iad, ruat celum.” 

I have endeavored to show that the “ right of 
copy” should be conceded to the foreign author, as 
a matter of policy for the protection of the native. 
This word “ protection” has been made something 
of a bugbear, and as few modern philosophers go 
more than skin deep in the dissection of their sub- 
jects, it has been found sufficient to terrify some 
of the advocates of the free-trade doctrines. 1 
use the word now with some reluctance. Iam too 
much of a free-trader myself, not to avoid any 
seeming sanction given to principles and a practice, 
which I regard with antipathy. But the word 
‘“‘ protection” here, is not that sort of protection 
which the manufacturer desires. While the lat- 
ter would exclude foreign goods, or only admit of 
their entry upon hard conditions, it is the prayer of 
the American author, that his foreign competitor 
should be put upon the very same footing with him- 
self—should come into the market free of duty— 
on the same terms with the native,—the latter 
asking nothing more than a fair field and no favor. 
The peculiar working of the existing system, by 
which he is moved to this prayer, is sufficiently 
developed in my first and second letters. This 
concession is demanded by what is due to native 
authority—by the kindred character and language 
of the applicant, and by the requisitions of natural 
justice. If, thus admitted, the superior ability of 
the British can drive the native author entirely 
from the shops of the publisher,—be it so! we 
shall have no reason to complain, and certainly no 
right te do so. Butsuch a fear is entertained only 
by those who oppose the objects of our application. 
It is an argument due to their excessive, and, as 
we believe, overstrained sympathies for an inte- 
rest, to which, in our thinking, there are no worse 
foes than themselves. 

The arguments against the measure are chiefly 
drawn from expediency. They are sometimes slen- 
der enough, and, not unfrequently, inconsistent with 
each other. Among others which lie before me 
now, are those of Mr. John Campbell, who is un- 
derstood to be a manufacturer of paper ;—we trust 
that his reams are more fair and much stronger 
than his arguments. Something he says against 
the right of the author to his own wares, but noth- 
ing much,—his chief force lying in the argumen- 





Great Britain or America. I should much pre- 
fer to deal with the uncommitted report of Mr: 
Berrien, to which this writer refers with some ear- 
nestness, since it is always more grateful to encoun- 
ter those who take the higher and more permanent 
views of a subject; and I object, in dimine, to the 
attempt to prejudice a case by any reference to 
the supposed opinions and arguments of any distin- 
guished individual, from whom we have nothing 
tangible. I am not sure that Mr. Berrien would 
be such an authority on the subject of the literary 
interests of this country, as to justify his aceep- 
tance, by the popular mind, in preference to that 
of its domestic writers. The truth is, the quarrel 
of the latter with the members of Congress, is 
that so little consideration has been yielded to the 
subject. A farther reproach is, that when they 
did attempt its examination, they suffered them- 
selves to be surrounded and influenced by the active 
partisanship of persons, who, by their own show- 
ing, were deeply interested in opposition to the 
measure. Such persons as the writer of the pam- 
phlet before us, were not adequate authorities. I 
must confess, I see not why théy shoald have been 
referred to at all. Were the subject that of paper- 
making instead of book? making ibs: reference 
might be legitimate enough,—but there ends. Con- 
gress might well be distrustful “of Opinions volun- 
teered with so much pains-taking and at some ex- 
pense, by parties not themselves engaged in the 
business of authorship. ‘They might well distrust 
those persons of whom the authors of the country 
distinctly allege that they are interested to main- 
tain things in their present condition. The latter 
have rather forborne pressing théir arguments upon 
the law-giver, simply because it might naturally 
be assumed that governing considerations of duty 
would, of themselves, have led the representative 
mind of the country to every inquiry, in every 
quarter, which was requisite to a just comprelien- 
sion of the interest under adjudication. They 
might naturally take for granted that, of all per- 
sons, they were the.wéry first have been 








that they consti 
not need to s he 

rature declares 
and have genera ine ond It seems they 
were mistaken in calculation. Senators seem 
to have expected tkat the literary men of the na- 
tion should thong the lobbies, cheek by jowl, and 
cap in hand, with the busy crowd of interested ex- 
pectants which ordinarily inhabit there in defer- 
ence to place. The policy or propriety of this for- 
bearance—shall we call it pride? may well be ques- 
tioned, when it is found that such performances as 





tum ad crumenam—certainly the very best mode 
for influencing the Anglo-Saxon nature whether in 


the one before us are suffered to prejudice and im- 
pair their rights. bik sane told that this pam- 
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phlet has had some sway with members of Con- 
gress, I should scarcely suppose that it needed any 
answer, since a moderate amount of thought and 
inquiry would soon lay bare its deficiencies, as an 
argument to any understanding. Mr. Campbell is 
one of those persons who work in figures,—-a mode 
of discussion, which, in spite of the commercial 
proverb, daz of all others, the most likely to be dis- 
ingenuous and dishonest. His figures have this 
character. To much of his opinions and state- 
ments, a sufficient answer will be found in the pre- 
ceding papers. But, it may not be amiss, at the 
risk of saying things a second time, to consider 
them once more, seriatim. 

“ Surely,” says Mr. Campbell, “an act which 
would greatly aud injuriously affect the current 
literatute of an entire community, and a commu- 
ae numerous, and so generally capable of read- 
ingjas are the inhabitants of these United States, 
will not be passed unadvisedly by their representa- 
tives t” 

I hope not. We concur inthis aspiration of Mr. 
Campbell ;—for really, the complaint of the Ame- 
rican author is that, what has been done by Con- 
gress, in the present interest, has been done under 
very bad advice. “But what is meant by the “ cur- 
rent literature of an entire community ?” Current 
prices of books is probably the thing intended to 
be said, for the current literature of a community 
must be its own, unborrowed ; and that, as I have 
sufficiently shown, and as every body knows, has 
been injuriously affected »—nay, destroyed, by the 
existing condition of things among us ;—as we as- 
sert, by the absence of a proper law of Copyright. 
Be as ingenious as you will, argue as profoundly,— 
yet, at the close, the truth stares you still in the 
face—native authorship is very fairly at an end. 
The native writer no longer finds entrance to the 
office of the publisher, and the very best among 
us, are now compelled to publish for themselves, 
remain in abeyance, or turn to some other branch 
of business; There must be something terribly 


wrong,.and needing | prompt remedy, in a condition 
of y which drives: a vee profession from a 
— of industry, to they have hith- 


addressed their lives. ‘Their: -books are no 
gee and what have we in their place ? 
ings Representatives of the country ask them- 
selves that question, and ask, further, in what de- 
gree the national mind and morals would be the 
worse for its total exclusion from the national press? 
But this writer argues improperly in another re- 
spect, indeed, the whole sentence is’ a begging of 
the question. He argues as if books were not to 
be published again—as if we were to deprive the 
people, at one fell swoop, of all their literary ali- 
ment—as if we were not only to exclude all modern 
British authors, but, as if no American were to 
take their place ;—and as if the whole world and 


wealth of past British ae allah opal 


umes, than which none better could be furnished to 
any people, were no longer attainable by the do- 
mestic publisher. 

“ Can, then, reasons be adduced which are suffi- 
cient to warrant such a procedure? It is thought 
not: the more particularly when it is recollected 
that in an arrangement between government and 
government, where much is conceded, something 
approximating at least to an equivalent is always 
expected in return.” 

Thus Mr. Campbell: In answer, we have to say, 
jirst, that we have no right to expect any thing in 
return for an act of simple justice. Next: we 
concede nothing to the British Government at all. 
That Government simply proposes to treat with us, 
on behalf of certain individuals of her community— 
as every good Government, considerate of the in- 
terests of its citizens should—and these individuals 
alone reap the benefits of the treaty. Thirdly. 
It is not true that there is to be no equivalent. It 
is an assumption in the face of the fact. The 
equivalents are twofold. In the first place, the 
books are themselves an equivalent, in the lessons 
which they teach, the knowledge which they be- 
stow, the amusement they afford. Surely, if the 
American people had paid ten cents to Walter 
Scott for each work of his genius which they 
bought, instead of paying the whole profit to the 
American publisher, they would have had ample 
equivalent for the outlay in the treasures which 
they have gathered from his hands, and for which 
no return was ever given. For the second mode 
of equivalent let me refer you to my first letter, 
where I have shown you, from the excellent tables 
of Mr. Putnam, that, for many years, up to 1834, 
the original works, produced and published in Ame- 
rica were equal to the number of European reprints 
in the same space of time. What, if a mutual 
system of Copyright prevailed in both countries, 
would it prevent the American author from dispo- 
sing of his Copyright in Europe, on the same footing 
with the Englishman? We are told that the British 
prefer their own literature. Grant this to some 
extent, and yet, even after all allowance for Bri- 
tish prejudice, the guid would be given us in very 
fair proportion to our claims. We have proof of 
this already—Cooper and Irving are writers who 
have always been in demand, and always well paid 
by the British publisher ;—others might be named ; 
and we see by the same tables of Mr. Putnam, that 
hundreds of American works have been republished 
in England, without the privity of the author, fre- 
quently without his name, and sometimes with a 
most base perversion of it to make it pass for ori- 
ginal and European. Our reviews, magazines and 
newspapers, have, in this way, been furnishing oc- 
casional material, for many years, to the British 
journalists of corresponding character. In short, 





if the mutual system of Copyright prevailed, an 
American book would appear in England without 
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any distinctive marks of its origin, other than those |a sufficiency for any appetite seeking knowledge 


afforded by its contents. The publishers would 
offend no prejudices, if there were any, among the 
people. They are a class, very much alike, we 
suspect, in both countries—taking care to do noth- 
ing which should impair the sale of publications, 
which, if likely to be successful, they would ac- 
cept at any hands. These British prejudices, we 
may add, do not seem particularly incorrigible, 
since I have before me a list of no less than fifty- 
six American novels, published as such, ‘with the 
authors’ names, by a single house in London. I 
have every assurance too, that they were bought 
and read with avidity. But, even if we had no 
authors, there would be no force in this objection 
of Mr. Campbell ;—for we are not to argue against 
the capacity of a people to create, who have hith- 
erto been denied by law the use of this capacity. 
This is arguing in a circle. We discourage them 
from making books, and then argue from their non- 
performance against their ability. Free the same 
people from these restraints—suffer them to enter 
equally into the same field with their competitors, 
and only then would the reproach and argument be 
legitimate in the event of their failure. Fettered 
by necessity, by convention, and the inappreciating 
and hostile opposition of such persons as Mr. 
Campbell, at home, and there is no occasion for 
wonder at their non-performance. That they should 
do any thing isthe miracle. Leave it to our paper- 
manufacturers, and the chance is, that we should 
never possess a native volume for publication in 
either country. 

“ Bat the mischief which would arise from grant- 
ing to transatlantic writers the exclusive privilege 
of republishing their works in this country, is by 
no means limited to a balance of dollars and cents. 
The rich might, and doubtless would, continue to 
purchase at the enhanced price, but what would be 
the condition of the middling and lower classes of 
our population, whose characteristics, be it remem- 
bered, is intelligence ; and whence do they derive 
that intelligence which so honorably and happily 
distinguishes them from persons abroad in corres- 
ponding spheres of life? Why, from the circulation, 
to be sure, of every species of knowledge in the 
cheapest form put forth by rival publishers striving 
to supply the intellectual market on the lowest 
possible terms.” 

This is plausible,—but nothing more. The ad 
captandum is easily disposed of. We take it, that 
the intelligence of our people was found and fam- 
ed long before the era proverbially known among 
us as that of cheap literature. They are not much 
indebted for their wisdom to the labors of Sue and 
Dickens. If mere books were the sources of their 
intelligence, they have, as before suggested, the 
funded wealth of British Literature, from the days 
of St. Columbanus to those of our modern saint, 
Columbus—to descend no later ;—Heaven knows 


and that moral succor which the soul and the affec- 

tions demand at the hands of the intellect» These 

writings, in millions, are in our possession, abd 

can not be taken from our grasp by the operations 

of any law of Copyright. So far, therefore, as 

the materials for making men wise are eoneerned, 

we are already endowed with very vast abundance. 

It is not then for the wisdom of the moderus, but 

the amusement which they offer that we demand 

their books. Well, the poor man confessedly has 

as much right,—perhaps a greater right,—to be 

amused, than any other person. But what is the 

value of the sort of amusement to him, his wife 

and innocent daughter, which is offered by much of 
the very cheap literature of the present day—and 
how much time has the poor man for reading the 
myriads of closely printed pages that are hourly 
set upon the shelves of the bookseller? Doubtless, 
the estimate of the paper manufacturer, on this 
subject, is very much the creature of his hope, 
He sees millions of sheets consumed in a single 
month—he fancies they are bought and read by the 
poor. He is mistaken, and we now begin to see, 
that these millions cease to be printed. Cheap 
books are getting to be less numerous. ‘There may 
be too much of a good thing; for, after all, let the 
man be able to buy what he may desire, he still 
finds it a physical impossibility to spare the time 
for its perusal. Reducing the price “to the most 
miserable standards, it was not only necessary to 
print in the most wretched style, but to put forth 
the most enormous quantity, in order to secure a 
moderate profit. ‘The consequence is, that public 
appetite is gorged, and turns, with loathing, from 
the surfeit. There is, after all that is said of the 
intelligence of our people, a limit to the number of 
readers. Failing this calculation, our cheap pub- 
lishers have been playing the game of the Kilken- 
ny cats with each other—a matter, which, in all 
probability, will produce a very considerable change 
of opinion, before another year is well over, in the 
opinion even of some of our adversary pamphle- 
teers. Let me not be understood as adverse to a 
cheapening of book publishing, having reference to 
prices as they were anterior to.1839, or 40. The 
error is in having madethemtoocheap. The pre- 
sent system is destroying publishers, and disgust- 
ing readers ; and, by the way, when we look back 
to the circulating libraries, which the cheap sys- 
tem has broken up entirely, we are at a loss to see 
in what the popular intelligence could have reason 
to complain under the old prices. A good book 
might be procured from these libraries at twelve 
cents—a book in two volumes. ‘The whole library 
was free to the student, at prices ranging from 
three to five dollars per annum. Here, the books 
were of superior character, of good print and pa- 





per, clear, open type, and the poor man might read 
just as:much, or just as little, as he pleased. Now, 















































in his own little collection. 
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he buys the book for something more than cost | 
him to read it then,—but what a book it is! He. 
scarcely preserves it after one perusal, and the 
library copy was probably quite as cheap to him as’ 


boasting of the eieeeedinne with distinguished 
persons. English writers are thus frequently im- 
| posed upon, and made to form improper notions of 
people and country, which leads, sometimes, to their 





thé volume which he is now compelled to purchase. | grievous disappointment when they come among 


A little increase in price, would give him a book | us, 


whieh he might place honorably upon his shelves, | 
In this way, it would 
frequently “undergo perusal. The book that he’ 
now buys, he is not apt to read a second time. 
The very type and paper are opposed to such a 
performance. He reads it in the first instance, 
only for its novelty: and, with this object, the old 
circulating library, at five dollars per annum, would 
be the better form of publication for him. 

To show how great the passion is for reading 
among our people, and, in this way to work upon 
the country members, the following ridiculous pas- 
sage is taken by our pamphleteer from one of the 
speeches of Mr. Dickens, while in this country. 
Alluding to the heroine in one of his tales, he says, 
“‘T had letters about that child in England from 
dwellers in log-houses, among the morasses and 
swamps of the far west. Many a sturdy hand, hard 
with the axe and spade, and browned by the sum- 
mer’s sun, has taken up his pen and written to me.” 

Now, if Mr. Dickens’ head had not been unhap- 
pily turned by the gross adulation which he recei- 
ved in this cuuntry—had he not been so grossly 
ignorapt,and so wanting in all philosophical re- 
spects,—he would never have permitted himself to 
speak this nonsense. I happen to know the source 
of some of these letters to Mr. Dickens,—nor to 
him: alone—for they are written to every foreign 
author as soon as his name becomes tolerably well 
known among us. They come from no hard-hand- 
ed. laborers: of the country, “hard with axe and 
spade and*browned by the summer’s sun.” Their 
writers use few heavier implements than comb, and 
brush, and cane, and goose quill. They may be 
traced to clever young professional adventurers in 
villages, half trading and half rural, where idle 
time is in abundance, and where a restless vanity 
begets an itch for notoriety which makes the pos- 
sesgor but too frequently forgetful of what is proper. 
There is a large class6f-this sort of foolish people 
who actually correspond with all British authors of 
any repute. They would be unknown else. This 
is their ambition and they make the most of it. 
The foreign author, pleased with the expression of 
an adventurer—(which is seldom qualified by pro- 
priety or sense)—from an individual in a distant 
country,—and assuming our western country to be 
a sort of wilderness—ignorant of the character of 
the letter writer, and of the motive for his express- 
ed, adrniration, considers the compliment—as Lord 
Byron did—as a sort of foretaste of immortality. 
It is the homage of posterity to him. The motive 
of this “ dweller in log-houses” is really the vanity 
of the individual, seeking a miserable notoriety, by 





Mr. Dickens, himself, found out his mistake 
as to the position of his correspondents long before 
he got back to England. He found that they were 
neither hard-handed farmers, nor yet persons occu- 
pying respectable positions in the literary ranks of 
the country. In short, his tributes were not those 
of a heart, overburdened with delight and admira- 
tion, but with vanity and weakness—they were not 
the spontaneous effusion of a simple, worshipping 
people, but of inane and shallow youth, with a pas- 
sion for notoriety, which their slender wits enabled 
them in no other way to gratify. These persons 
are really a most shocking nuisance. They do 
not confine their attentions to the foreigner, but be- 
stow them very equally upon the native. I faney 
there is scarcely an American writer, of any re- 
pute, male or female, who has not been pestered, 
by letters complimentary, congratulatory and solici- 
ting, from persons of whom they know nothing, and 
whose only avowed object is the pouring forth of 
their full hearts in tribute to one to whom they pro- 
fess a world of gratitude, which they can show in 
no better way than by—increasing his—bill of pos- 
tage. Had not Mr. Dickens been blinded by his 
self-delusions while in America, he would have 
forborne this petty egotism, in conjecturing the real 
character of his ‘ hard-handed” correspondents. 
At all events, we must not be deluded in like man- 
ner. Our Senators in Congress must not share 
the error of the foreign author, and legislate solely 
in reference to the sale of seven-penny pamphlets 
to a people, who, for the use they make of them, 
would be just as likely to buy them at seven pounds. 

*“* Now, it may be asked,” continues Mr. Camp- 
bell, “‘ how did these intelligent farmers of the far 
West obtain the pleasure and reap the advantage 
of perusing the productions of our gifted guest ? 
By purchasing his Copyright works—every one a 
guinea t” 

This question has been repeatedly answered. 
The point will be found elsewhere noticed in these 
letters. The assumption here, that English prices 
would influence the American market, in the event 
of a cession of Copyright to the foreigner, is an 
absurdity which should be obvious to a little exami- 
nation. The very fact which Mr. Campbell him- 
self shows, that, at a guinea a copy, the work 
would not find purchasers, in this country, is con- 
clusive that such a price would never be demanded. 
The publisher in every country asks just what he 
is likely to get, and no more. His prices would 
be regulated by those of the American writer, and 
by the ability of the American people. If he de- 
manded more than the former, he would be driven 
from the market entirely, subjected to a competi- 
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tion Ww Rick now he se not feel. In the event of 
the passage of a mutual Copyright Law, hundreds 
of British writers would be besieging the Ameri- 
can publisher, and the choice afforded him by their 
numbers, would place them very much as the na- 
tive author is now, at the mercy of the tradesman. 
The advantage to the native author would be, sim- 


ply in being placed on the same footing with his | 


competitor. He might even possess another. The 
domestic publisher, required to pay as well for his 
foreign as native material, might then very natu- 
rally allow his patriotism to influence, in some de- 
gree, his choice in favor of his countryman. When 
Mr. D’Israeli says, (on dit) “Give us this law, 
and the people of America shall never read my 
books for a less price than my own countrymen,” 
he speaks very much like a simpleton ; but I doubt 
the whole story. Mr. D’Israeli must see that such 
a declaration involves an absurdity. He must sup- 
pose that his writings are so absolutely essential 
to the American public that they will have them 
at any price. Now, the fact is, that the American 
public know nothing of Mr. D’Israeli’s books until 
they are printed and put before them, at shilling 
prices, by the American publisher. They can spare 
better men than himself and be conscious of no 
loss. But this paltry anecdote is very fitly em- 
ployed to introduce the following disingenuous 
statement. Here are some samples of lying 
figures :—loguitur, Mr. Campbell : 


“To illustrate the prices which the public would 
have to pay for English books, protected by an 
American statute, a few examples will suffice: 
The publishing price of the Pickwick papers, il- 
lustrated, in 


England, is - - - $5 00 
The same work published here, is - 200 
Minkelee Nickleby in England, - 5 00 

= “ America, - - 200 


" _ " ‘“* plain edition, 75 
D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, English, 10 00 


. * “ American, 1 75 


And in the more serious and important departments 
of literature the difference is equally great : 


ae s Morning Exercises, English, - $5 00 
“ “American, - 100 
Jay’s Prayers, English, - - 2 25 


as “American, - 25 


Rowland Hill’s Memoirs, English, 2 50 
- - “ American, - 874 





Again : fet the igpendiz, “ whens,” says the wri- 
ter, “ a few additional examples are given because 
they illustrate, although they can not strengthen 
truths already beyond the reach of cavil.” We 
shall see this hereafter. But with the “ example.” 


“The publishing price in England of Ure’s Dic- 


tionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c.,is - $14 00 
The same work here, is - - 5 00 
Alison’s History of Europe, English copy, 45 00 
The same work here, - - - 4 50 
Brande’s Encyclopedia of Sciences, &c. 
(English,)  - . - 14 00 
The same here, - - - - 3 00 
D’Aubigne’s Reformation, English, - 8 00 
re “ American, - 3 00 
ro ¥ «cheap, 1 00” 


These may be facts, so far as they go. But 
facts are not truths, and figures, true in themselves, 
may yet, in the course of an argument, be made 
the instruments of very wholesale lying. Facts 
will make truths if you can get enough of them. 
Unfortunately, our author has here omitted to bring 
forward some, which belong to the collection, and 
which are vitally important to our issue. Giving 
him due credit for an acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, I am constrained to think that he was not 
wholly ignorant of the effect of his omission at 
the time of making it. In short, his statement of 
the case is a most disingenuous one. Let further 
facts show. Undoubtedly, his object is to prove, 
by those given, that the monstrous disparity be- 
tween the English and the American prices, is the 
result of Copyright—comes from the fact that the 
amount demanded by the author occasions the 
greater expensiveness of the work in England. 
This is the only point material to the argument, 
since the object is to dissuade the American Con- 
gress, for this very reason, from giving the Copy- 
right privilege in this country to the foreign author. 
Now, what shall we say to this, when we are told, 
that the authors of several of these works named, 
never received a cent for their Copyrights ; and 
that, when they are paid, the amount received 
forms one of the smallest items in the outlay of 
the publisher, and makes scarcely a perceptible 
difference in the price to the public. Thousands 
of novels, such as Bulwer’s, Dickens’, James’, &c., 
are published at a guinea in London, for which the 
author never gets astiver. American books repub- 
lished there, have brought a guinea, though the au- 
thor here never received even a copy of the work 
by way of recompense. You must look for some 
other cause for this disparity of price. It must 
not be saddled upon the author. Fortunately, it 
needs but a glance at the respective editions, Eng- 
lish and American, to reveal the true nature of, 
and occasion for, the difference. It consists in the 





Hannah More’s Life, English, - 5 00 
- ? “ American, - 1 50 
Turner’s Sacred History, English, - 10 00 
3 os “ American, = [nos 
Scott’s Bible, English, - - 20 00 
2 ** American, - - 5600 
a s Poetical Works, English, - 12 50 


™ “American, - 3 50” 





Vom. X—59 


superior beauty and costliness of the English edi- 
tion. The two heaviest items in the publication 
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of every book are the type-setting and the paper.|Turner’s Sacred History, American 
The cost of the former diminishes with every ad- edition, - - - 2 “18 mo. 
ditional copy printed, while that of the latter re-|Southey’s Works, English edition, 10 “ 12 mo. 
mains the same. ‘The English publisher addresses m “© American, “ - 1“ 8vo. 


himself to the wealthier classes of the country— 
for Europe has no poor reading public like the 
United States—a reading public commensurate, in 
some degree, with the population in all our densely 
settled communities ;—puts forth small editions, 
ranging from five to fifteen hundred copies, and 
distinguished by all the luxury of large type, broad 
margin, and thick, white, linen paper. The Ame- 
rican publisher, addressing himself to a poorer, but 
more extensively reading people,—stereotypes the 
publication, so that he can publish countless copies 
from fixed plates, compresses the English work 
from three, or even five, volumes, into one, by 
means of the smallest possible type, and issues his 
editions of from two to twenty thousand copies. 
If the English publisher had to deal with an Ame- 
rican instead of an English public, he would pur- 
sue the same course, work in like manner, and 
publish just the same editions. He would soon 
learn what our people can best afford; and, as his 
policy is precisely that of our own publisher, to 
adapt his works to the market, and find a ready 
sale, he would very soon ascertain its resources 
and necessities. For that matter, you have only 
to take off your duties upon English books alto- 
gether—let them come in free of duty, and, my 
life on it, neither English nor American authors 
would ever trouble you farther on the score of In- 
ternational Copyright. What the domestic manu- 
facturer might say is quite another matter. It 
would then only suffice to secure Copyright in the 
one country—England—there would be little dan- 
ger of piracy here. If English mind is good 
enough for us, English print certainly is. ‘Their 
books would then come to us in far better style 
than our own, at much less, or equally low prices. 
They would underwork paper-maker and book- 
maker, in such a fashion, as to leave both parties 
absolute time enough for pamphleteering. To 
illustrate what I have been saying, suppose we 
look to a few additional figures. ‘They have been 
gathered hastily in an application to one of the 
importers of European books in this city. Some 
of the examples of Mr. Campbell have been left 
unnoticed, simply as the English editions are not 
to be procured among us;—but enough is known 
of all of them, to determine, as I have said, that 
the disparity of price is the result of the mechani- 
cal execution only,—that the price of Copyright 
has nothing to do with it. But, to our table :— 

Jay’s Exercises, English edition, - 2 vols. 8 vo 


“ “ American, “ - 1 “* 12 mo. 
“ Prayers, English, ‘“ o. .§r*: DB wei 
6 4 American, “~ - 1 “ 18 mo. 

Turner’s Sacred History, English edi- 
tion, - - - - 3 8vo. 








.| paper is fine, stout and made of linen. 


Now, I assert, without fear of contradiction from 

any honest publisher who knows his business, that 

a single glance at these respective editions will be 

enough to account satisfactorily for the difference 

in their prices—nay, to make it greater ;—for the 

American publisher’s edition is, of the two, by far 

the most profitable. The Copyright, even when 

paid, forms one of the most insignificant items, and 

does not perceptibly influence the cost of publica- 
tion. The difference, in the style of all these 
works, is prodigious, and to be understood only by 

subjecting them to the familiar examination of touch 

and sight. The English books are invariably of 
large open print, on fine, white, linen paper, which 
will endure for ever. The American are on very 

inferior paper, much of it dingy, all of it flimsy, 
and without any durable properties whatever. The 
type is miserably small and hurtful to the eye. 
The difference of cost in paper, type and press- 
work, will be easily understood by a reference to 
the relative size and number of these pages, in the 
two styles of publication. I take a work, for an 
example, to which Mr. Campbell has made special 
reference—the History of Europe by Mr. Alison. 
The English edition is quoted by Mr. Campbell at 
$45; the American at $5. A wonderful disparity 
indeed,—but less striking, upon examination, than 
it seems at first sight. Let me indicate some of 
the discrepancies. Forty-five dollars is the price 
of the English work, on/y in the American mar- 
ket. In London, it may be got for a fraction over 
$30. <A part of the additional 50 per cent, which 
attaches to the imported work, is the duty—our 
tariff--for which, my dear Mr. Holmes, we are 
somewhat indebted to yourself and your brothers 
in Congress, who let in rail road iron free of duty, 
while the charges on foreign books are absolutely 
rated by the pound. Fifty per cent is the usual 
addition by the American bookseller, to the cost of 
English books imported, to cover duty, insurances 
and difference of exchange. The English Alison, 
then, lowered to $30, and it becomes, in one sense, 
a far cheaper book than the American at $5. Look 
at the difference in manufacture. Indeed, they are 
not the same books. The English Alison is a splen- 
did octavo in ten volumes. The American is con- 
tained in four. The English type is leaded ; the 
American close. The English is twice the size 
of the American type. There is a spacious mar- 
gin to the page instead of a narrow one, and the 
The Ame- 
rican, though a very good paper, according to our 
notions, is yet very far inferior. The superior 
quantity of paper consumed by the English copy 





may be understood by the fact that, though the 
page of both editions is precisely the same in size, 
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yet the English copy is spread over no less than 
8,275 pages, while the American is crowded into 
less than 2,500. When you have compared and 
contrasted the quality of the paper, and the number 
of sheets respectively consumed in the two works, 
you will see that the “figures” and “tables” of 
Mr. Campbell are a miserable delusion, which could 
impose upon nobody at all disposed to look closely 
intothe matter. Our pamphleteers rely very much 
upon the little interest which Senators in Congress 
take in matters which do not excite the national 
mind. All the difference in price, between the 
books of the two countries, is due to the fact that 
the publications referred to are not the same in 
both. Our pamphleteer has contrasted, not com- 
pared the several publications. He has put in op- 
position the most splendid issues of the English 
press—works, costly because of the great excel- 
lence and beauty of their manufacture,—with the 
most cheap and unattractive of the American. 
Nor has he given English prices as I am able to 
give them. I have before me now a beautiful Eng- 
lish edition of D’Aubigne, in 3 vols., quoted by 
him at $8, for which I pay but $3 50 in Charles- 
ton. By an English circular which now lies be- 
fore me, I find that Ure’s Dictionary is sold in Eng- 
land at $11 12 instead of $14 ;—Southey’s 
Works $11 12 instead of $12 50, and a similar 
discrepancy exists in the prices of nearly dll the 
rest. In comparing these wholly dissimilar things, 
the writer must have calculated largely on the in- 
difference of the American Senate to the subject. 
A few American samples may not be amiss, to 
show the mistake—to call it by the least offensive 
name of which he has committed. For example, 
I can procure an American edition of Scott's po- 
etical writings for fifty cents. Another edition of 
the same works is before me now, costing $9. An 
American Shakspeare may be had among us for 
$2, while there are other American editions which 
cost $15. Again, I have an English Spenser, 
which cost me but $2. There is an American 
edition of the same work which sells for $18—if 
it sells at all. It would be an absurdity, not to say 
impertinence, to report these prices as determining 
any thing with reference to this argument, and 
hence the miserable balderdash contained in a far- 
ther table of examples, where Mr. Campbell pro- 
ceeds to show the price of American books as in- 
fluenced by Copyright. Let us quote them: 


467 
Bradford’s Antiquities, - lvol. - 75 
Norman’s Yucatan, - - Oe ue » 26 
Headley’s Italv, - - oi By Sy x 25 
Cooper’s Novels - - bei™. «+0 50 


Not to speak of numerous original works, at 25 

cents and even lower. All these are Copyright 

works as well as the preceding, and neither table 

has any bearing upon the question. In both cases, 

the cost of Copyrights, forms one of the least es- 

sential items. If the works quoted above, by Mr. 

Campbell, had been shown to be in the same infe- 

rior style as the English reprints which are shown 

to be so much cheaper, there would be something 

in the argument ;—but this is not the case. Let 

the reader compare the American editions of Eng- 

lish books with those of the native authors thus 

quoted, and he will discover an immeasurable dif- 
ference between the mechanical aspect of the two. 

The works of Bancroft, Sparks, Irving, Prescott 
and Stephens, are on beautiful paper, full of costly 
plates and maps, and done up very much in emula- 
tion of the English style. It is this mechanical 

difference which constitutes the real occasion for 
the difference in price; and, though it is unques- 
tionably true, as Mr. Campbell asserts, that pub- 
lishers find it pleasanter to sell 1,000 copies of a 
book at $5, than 5,000 at $1, still, I am prepared 
to believe that the latter price, and the cheaper 
mode of publication, would, in the end, be much 
more profitable for the author. He would make 
more money. He has very little or nothing to do 
with the style and prices with which his book is 
set forth. ‘These depend almost wholly upon the 
publisher, who knows what the market will bear, 
and upon what class of books he may expend his 
skill and fix high prices. You will do well to note 
the fact, that all Mr. Campbell’s examples, in this 
table, have been drawn entirely from works of 
American history. This is adepartment of letters 
in which the laborers are necessarily few, the pub- 
lications are unfrequent, and of a class to discour- 
age competition. ‘The subjects of this nature are 
soon exhausted. These works require labor and 
erudition, rather than the creative or endowing 
faculty. ‘They may almost be said to belong to the 
fixed sciences, and one good work, on either of the 
subjects named, will suffice a people for a century. 
It is only to assure the public of the faithfulness 
of the historian, of his industry in accumulating 
the proper facts, of his skill in displaying them, 
and there is little danger of any rival treading in 
his footsteps. Such is the condition, such are the 
securities, of all writers of history. Such is pe- 
culiarly the security of the American. The ex- 
ceptions to this security, are when the historian 
becomes a partisan, and provokes into dissent the 
representative minds of persons thinking differ- 
ently of the facts from himself, denying his autho- 
rities and conelusions, and travelling over the same 





‘* Sparks’ Washington, - Ivol.- $4 50 
Bancroft’s United States, - 3“ - 6 50 
Irving’s Columbus, = - . ee ae 
™ “« cheap edition, 2 “ - 3 50 
Prescott’s Ferd. & Isabh. - 4% - 7 50 
Stevens’ Travels inCentralAm.,2 “ - 5 00” 
Had Mr. Campbell been disposed to make his 
case a fair one he should have shown 
Meyer's Mexico, Bi lvol. - $2 00 


ground in order to reverse his decisions. Such 
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were the labors of Hume, on the one hand, and 


Great Britain. The recent history of Mr. Alison, 
representing the aristocratic party of Europe, 
will undoubtedly have the effect of compelling the 
democratic analysis of the same materials, with 
the view of counteracting the influence of that able, 
but jaundiced and bigoted performance. American 
writers of history have confined themselves chiefly 
to their own country. With this, they are natu- 
rally more familiar—more deeply interested in the 
subject, they have yielded it more attention than 


is likely to be accorded it by foreign writers ;—and | 


with little present occasion for partisanship, in nar- 
rating the events of the past, they are not likely 
to provoke competition in their labors, either at 
home or abroad. It is on the strength of these 
circumstances that the publishers rely, when they 
put forth costly editions and charge for them ac- 
cordingly. But these reasons do not apply to the 
writers of poetry and romance, or of any of the de- 
partments which call chiefly for the original and 
creative faculty. These depend upon the indi- 
vidual genius of the author, and are liable to floods 
of foreign competition. ‘To show that such is the 
case, let us draw attention to the price of this class 
of books, as well before, as since the era of cheap 
literature. The American works of fiction have 
been always nearly as cheap as the English reprints 
in America. For example, English novels in 2 
volumes, printed by Lea & Blanchard, and Carey & 
Hart, usually sold at $1 50 or $1 75 in the stores, 
while those of the American, the Copyright works, 
never exceeded $2,—and this, so late as 1830. 
Walter Scott’s novels, as they appeared, brought 
the same price as those of Fenimore Cooper, and 
no Copyright was paid for them. Where there 
was a trifle of fifleen or twenty-five cents difference 
between them, this may be assumed to have been 
the amount paid the domestic author for his copy. 
The difference was seldom more. Harper and 
Brothers first brought down the price of these re- 
prints, taking the field somewhere about 1828, or 
*30, and issuing their novels at an average retail 
price of $1. But prices again rose, subject to oc- 
casional alternations—to an occasional fall at retail, 
from $1 50 to 50 cents—but only when there was 
a prospect of struggle between two of the publish- 
ers for the foreign spoil—when there was a sup- 
posed necessity for bringing a refractory rival to 
his good behavior. The substantial lowering, 
both of English and American books, was the re- 
sult of that greater conflict among the appropria- 
tors, large and small, which we designate, par 
excellence, the era of cheapliterature. As we did 
not owe the previous costliness of English books 
to Copyright, so we do not owe the latter-day re- 
form in prices to patriotism. We certainly owe 
something to this reform. It taught us, as I have 
said before, that books can be made cheaper to the 





Lingard on the other, in their several histories of 


|public, and there is no good reason why it should 
jest be so. I repeat, that the author had little or 
nothing to do, at any time, with the prices imposed 
by the publishers. Whether they put forth rich 
and fine, or poor or base editions, is scarcely within 
his province. In fact, authors are but little regard- 
‘ed by the publishers in either country—their opi- 
nions are not often asked in matters of publica- 
tion—but few of them are paid, and the only ques- 
tion which remains is, whether any shall be paid. 
An International Copyright Law will not increase 
the pay of the American author, except as it in- 
creases his employment. His true object is to get 
employment ; an object which he now must seek 
in vain, so long as British books are abundant, and 
at the mercy of the domestic publisher. The pro- 
posed measure will cheapen books rather than make 
them costly. British publishers will transfer them- 
selves to this country and enter into competition 
with our own. They will become ourown. Edi- 
tions will be issued from the same face of type, for 
all sorts of customers, some on fine and some on 
inferior paper, some bound and some in sheets. 
The competition between the publishers, with that 
which must necessarily take place between the 
authors,—then, for the first time, brought into op- 
position—will not only bring out the strength of 
both, but will probably have the effect of impro- 
ving somewhat the manufacture of books without 
adding any thing to present prices. The profits 
will be found in daily increasing editions, and the 
sale of more numerous copies. 

To afford some additional tables, which Mr. 
Campbell might not so well include in his collec- 
tion, I will indicate a class of publications in Eng- 
land and America, by which we may better illus- 
trate the respective difference of price of which 
we have been speaking—by which, indeed, we may 
get some tolerable glimpse of what free trade in 
the literary commerce of the two countries might 
do for us in the United States. Here, then, are 
the American reprints of the four reviews of Great 
Britain. These reprints, which are quite respecta- 
ble, and really about the cheapest works issued in 
our country, are sold to subscribers at $3 per an- 
num. But what if I can get the English work 
itself, with all its superiority of print and paper, 
delivered to me here, in Charleston, at $3 50! A 
superior style of publication, a better book for the 
library, better for the eyes, better for durability, 
with twice or thrice as many pages. Here, then, 
is Copyright literature, and no doubt the best paid 
literature in Great Britain, coming to us, with all 
the advantages of British costume, at prices almost 
equally low with the reprints of the same work 
among ourselves. Once more,—let Congress but 
remove its duties from English books altogether, 
and we will say no more about Copyright. But 
what will Mr. Campbell say ! 


The appendix of this pamphlet is addressed to 
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the arguments of the American Copyright Club, 
with which I have nothing to do, and which needs 
that nothing should be said. What truly concerns 
this question has been sufficiently discussed in these 
sheets already. But I again repeat my protest 
against the use of the name of Senator Berrien, 
fur the purpose of giving authority to opinions for 
which I no where find him responsible. I must 
also add my regrets, that, if the Senatorial com- 
mittee “were prepared to report so decidedly 
against” the proposed Jaw of International Copy- 
right, they did not do so, and relieve themselves 
and the public. ‘That a person, confessedly, deeply 
and pecuniarily interested in opposition to the mea- 
sure, should be prepared and permitted to report 
his private opinions, with all the advantages of 
an official sanction, without subjecting the learned 
committee to the responsibilities of such a proceed- 
ing, is an injustice to the applicants for the law, 
and betrays a prejudice and partiality, which, of 
itself, should be sufficient to do away with the force 
of any adverse decision upon the subject, which 
they might make. 

“Tt is proper to add,” says Mr. Campbell, “ in 
justice to the Messrs. Harpers, that they have been 
at all times ready to admit that the Copyright Law 
might be of great pecuniary benefit to them, yet 
they refrain from taking any active part in the con- 
troversy—not having the confidence to join ina 
petitionto Congress for the passage of alaw, which, 
while it would benefit themselves, would be a heavy 
tax upon the American people.” 

Harper and Brothers will scarcely tell me this. 
In 1835-36, they were opposed to the measure. 
At this moment, J. W. Harper, one of the brothers, 
an amiable and sensible fellow, is a member of the 
American Copyright Club, and thus, one of the 
petitioners to Congress for the very measure in 
question. Only last summer, | myself had the as- 
surance of another member of the firm, that they 
approved of the application, bat were unwilling to 
show themselves active, because of their former 
hostility. They did not wish to receive the reproach 
of inconsistency. I confess myself shocked that 
any such reason should be furnished for their inac- 
tivity on the Copyright measure as that given in 
the note of Mr. Campbell—a species of canting 
and hypocrisy of which the sorriest publisher in 
any country would hardly be guilty, and might well 
be ashamed of. 

Something is said, at the close of this pamphlet, 
about the abuse and blackguardism, to which our 
country is subjected, by British authors, in Bri- 
tish books. An extract is given from Jack Hin- 
ton. Nothing can be made of this fact, or of any 
like it, as an argument in opposition to the exten- 
sion of the Copyright privilege. If this abuse were 
an evil to be feared, such an extension of Copyright 


customers. But does not Mr. Campbell see, and 
does not Mr. Berrien, with the Senate committee, 
see, that there can be no better security against 
this sort of thing than in having authors of our 
own ?t What should we say to the American states- 
man, who, to keep British ships from bombarding 
ours, should break up our own vessels, and invite 
those of the enemy to take their places in our wa- 
ters? The cases are analogous. Our securities 
against foreign injustice, slander and reproach, are 
to be found in native authorship, as certainly as that 
our protection against a maritime enemy, is in hay- 
ing an adequate number of stout frigates of our 
own. 
I am sir, with very great respect, 
Your ob’t servant, &c., 
W. Gitmore Simms. 

Woodland, May 21, 1844. 





NATURE’S LESSON. 


BY A. B. MEEK. 


The face of Nature lives with beauty, 
But man neglects the bright display ; 
All-unobservant of his duty, 
He wears a sightless life away ! 


How sweet the rosy morning breaking 
O’er dewy lawn and wooded hill !— 

Fair alchemist !—all-go!den making 
The waving grove, the rimpling rill! 


Goes with the sun imperial splendor 
O’er sea and sky and festal earth ; 
From blue-browed noon to twilight tender, 
Each way, are orbs of heavenly birth! 


When far away, ’mid flashing banners, 
A countless army,—sinks the sun, 
What watch-fires light the blue Savannahs, 
With spirit-guards ’round every one ! 


All through the night they burn and brighten, 
The outposts of the heavenly land, 
Beneath their rays the hill-tops whiten, 
And still as spell-bound giants stand! 


And oh the moon !—pale mother Mary !— 
How fair she makes the balmy night !— 

Her brow may wane, her beauty vary, 
Through all her presence is delight! 


Yes, ever lovely '—earth and ocean 
Feel fairer in her silvery beam :— 

The swan of heaven !—with stateliest motion 
She cleaves her blue, star-pebbled stream ! 


Lo! like an arch by angels bended, 
For triumph high in Spirit Land, 

Enwreathed with flowers all-hued and blended,— 
The rainbow o’er the valley spanned! 


Almost it seems with beauty vital; 
The valley glows ’neath its embrace ; 





would be a very good mode for relieving ourselves 
from it, since authors are not likely to abuse their 





And yon clear stream, with proud requital, 
Slides through its deeply mirrored grace. 
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All things around thus tell of Eden, 
If man would only list and look ; 
All have a beauty art exceeding, 
From sunset’s pomp to crystal brook. 


The Seasons,— each a new creation,— 
In linked circles press around ; 

“ Let there be light !”—the revelation 
Responsive clothes the dedal ground. 


When Spring o’er hill and dell is blushing,— 

A country girl all smiles and flowers !— 
What constant melody is gushing 

From countless minstrels through the bowers ! 


The crimson Summer has bis glory, 

And mellow Autumn rainbow light, 
And Winter, sear-like, all hoary, 

Sparkles with gems and robes of white! 


These things are given us to inspire 
A love for Nature’s gentle face, 

Make man more willing to admire 
His beauty-builded dwelling-place. 


Oh yes! if we would listen to it, 
The anthem ’round, below, above, 

Each heart would leap to life—a poet !— 
Each soul be brimmed with bliss and love ! 


For I have learned these pregnant lessons,— 
The soul is fashioned by the spheres,— 
Imperishable in its essence, 
It still the chain of Nature wears! 


By beauty into beauty moulded, 

Or marred by blackness and by storm, 
From influences which enfold it, 

It takes its coloring and its form. 


Who then would perfect strength inherit, 
Must feed his soul at Beauty’s fount— 
The breast of Nature,—and his spirit, 
In triumph, thence will starward mount. 





TO MY MOTHER. 


BY J. STRONG RICE. 


Gentle mother hear thy child, 
Listen to the song he sings, 

Thou who never hast beguiled, 
Bless his weak essaying wings. 


Let the sweet commending word 
Full of mellow thought for him, 
Breaking on thy lip be heard, 
In the painful interim. 


*T wixt the offer and the choice, 
When the Tempter whispers low, 
Let thy purpose-giving voice 
Nerve him to defeat the foe. 


Follow in the path he takes 
By the river and the rill ; 

O’er the realm dividing lakes 
Let thy spirit keep him still. 


While he struggles on with fate 
Darkly in the western wild, 
By thy pow’r at Heaven's gate 

From the evil keep thy child. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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We give below the conclusion of the Essay of 
one of our most valued contributors, upon “ THe 
Pouiticat Errects of the relation between the 
Caucasian Master and the African Slave.” The 
“moral effects” were considered in the June Mes- 
senger. ‘The reader is aware, that the Essay was 
intended to be read before the National Institute, at 
its general meeting in April last, in Washington. 
It would have presented a fine opportunity for the 
South to be heard upon a subject of which many are 
so blindly ignorant, and a proper understanding of 
which is necessary for the rights and security of the 
South. But the discussion, mild and philosophical 
as it is, had to be forborne. Deeply is it to be de- 
plored that there are any interests in our Union, so 
dear and vital to a large portion of the States, that 
can not even be vindicated, on a national rostrum, 
and at the bar of Philosophy.—[_Ed. Mess. 


To THe Epiror or THE Sov. Lit. MessEncer. 

Dear Sir,—I send you the second part of the paper in- 
tended to have been read before the National Institute in 
April last. When I wrote it, I had not seen Carlyle’s work, 
“The Past and Present.” I had accidentally seen in a 
newspaper one passage to which I have already adverted : 
recently, I have met with that publication, and was agreea- 
bly surprised at the similarity between its first chapter, and 
the concluding portion of this Essay. 

I have omitted to mention a fact that may give it an 
interest in the eyes of some readers. When | found 
that it would not be proper to read it before the Institute, 
I should have desisted from the undertaking, but for the 
request of my lamented friend, the late Secretary of State. 
‘We had frequently conversed on the subject and his views 
fully coincided with my own. This fact alone should have 
great weight with those who remember the surpassing bene- 
volence that distinguished that wise and good man. He 
believed that the view that 1 have presented ought to in- 
fluence the minds of the truly benevolent and pious; and 
we both hoped that it might induce many such to hesitate— 
to pause—to inquire before taking any further steps in a 
crusade against an institution so much misunderstood 

We both, moreover, thought it desirable to call the atten- 
tion of our own countrymen to the value of this element in 
our social system, as a means of facilitating the tasks of 
Government, and perpetuating our existing political Con- 
stitutions. 

This is the purpose of this second part. 


AN ESSAY 
On the Moral and Political Effect of the Relation between 
THE CAUCASIAN MASTER AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE, 


Intended to have been read before the National Institute 
at their meeting in April, 1844. 


If your minds have not rejected, as wholly falla- 
cious, all that I have already said, I flatter myself 
that what I have to offer on behalf of the political 
effect of slavery, as it exists among us, will be 
favorably received. 1 do not propose to speak 
of it as an element of wealth. That branch of the 
subject I leave to the political economists, by whom 
itis generallycondemned. Beit so. lamcontent to 
acquiesce in their judgment. But there is some- 
thing better than wealth. It is Happiness, of which 
wealth is but an instrament. There are some things 
too more conducive to Happiness than Wealth: 
These are order, harmony, tranquillity, and security. 
The influence of this institution on these—its place 
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and its value in the mechanism of political society 
are what I propose now to consider. 

When God first cursed the earth for the sin of 
man, he commanded it no more to bring forth spon- 
taneously the grains and fruits necessary for his 
subsistence, but doomed him to earn and eat his 
bread in the sweat of his face. To understand from 
this that no man from thenceforth should ever eat 
the bread of idleness, would be, “to make God a 
liar.”” But the fulfilment of the denunciation against 
the race of Adam collectively is found in this; that, 
though some are permitted to pass their lives in 
uneasy and unprofitable sloth, the great mass of 
mankind must spend their days in toil, or starve. 

‘“‘ Wisdom cometh by the opportunity of leisure,” 
and to him “ whose life is between the handles of 
the plough,” this opportunity isdenied. Hence the 
curse that dooms the mass of mankind to toil, doomy 
them also to ignorance. When the former —s 
is recalled the latter may be remitted. Not ull 
then. / 

You will not think me so absurd as to mean that 
there is no intellectual excellence, no wisdom, ex- 
cept among those who enjoy the advantages of re- 
gular education. We know this not to be true; and 
our own community abounds with examples to the 
contrary. But that native energy of mind, which, in 
its upward spring, throws off the depressing weight 
of poverty, is arare endowment. He who possesses 
it, presently separates himself from the class in 
which he had been placed, by a blunder of fortune ; 
and one of the first uses that he makes of his su- 
perior powers is to secure to himself the advantages 
of education, which others, misunderstanding the 
secret of his success, foolishly undervalue. He, 
whose. mind God has enlightened with that Wis- 
dom, which is the heritage of such favored beings, 
chooses Wisdom as his portion. The fool alone 
chooses folly, and remains content in ignorance. 
The proposition still remains true, that he whose 
lot is a lot of abject toil, whether he were born to 
it, or has sunk down to it, by his own proper weight, 
is necessarily destitute of that enlightened wisdom, 
which might qualify him to take his place in coun- 


cils whose deliberations concern the happiness of| easy execution. 


millions. 


When men act together in large bodies. he who 
would lead must sometimes be content to follow. 
That he may make his wisdom the wisdom of other 
men, he muct adopt something of their folly, just 
as he who would stop a falling weight, must yield 
to the shock. To a certain extent this is perhaps 
desirable. Wise men, taking counsel only of each 
other, might forget to make allowances for others 
not so wise as themselves. The presence of a few 
fools may be necessary to remind them, that they 
are acting for fools, as well as for wisemen. ‘Thus 
it is, that.in a multitade of counsellors there is wis- 
dom ; and if fools could learn as readily from wise 
men,‘as wise men learn from fools, the multitude 
could not be too indiscriminate. 
‘But, unfortunately, it is not so; and no man who 
tras had occasion to witness what is done, in nu- 
merous deliberative bodies, can fail to have ob- 
served that much good is marred, and much mis- 
chief is done, from the necessity of conceding too 
much to the prejudices of the ignorant. Whatever 
good, wise and practical men may be able to extract 
from their commerce with fools, it is only under the 
management of the wise that good can be made of 
it. But take the mass of mankind, in any country 
upon earth, and refer, directly and without debate 
to the vote of a majority of these all questions of 
municipal regulation and foreign policy, assigning, 
in every instance, as much weight to the suffrage 
of one as to that of another, and no man can calcu- 
late the disastrous consequences that might ensue. 
Something like this is done in every country, 
which refers the choice of its lawgivers and magis- 
trates to universal suffrage. The effect is always 
mischievous. Under peculiar, and very advanta- 
geous circumstances, it is not necessarily fatal, and 
hence it is that we are enabled to deceive ourselves, 
while observing the operation of universal suffrage, 
in those States of the Union where it prevails. In 
a country where much land is unappropriated, and 
where a much larger proportion remains as so much 
dead capital in the hands of the owner, for want of 
purchasers to buy or laborers to cultivate it, the 
tasks of Government are few and simple and of 
Its business is altogether with 
individuals—to regulate their conduct, to punish 


The fact that instances of men rising to distinc- | their crimes, and to adjust their controversies. It 
tion from a low condition are more frequent in the| performs no function not within the competency of 


United States than elsewhere, is but a confirmation 


of what Ihave said. The wages of labor here are | dinary Courts of Justice. 


such as to afford the laborer much leisure for men- 
tal cultivation, if he prefers that to idleness or dis- 
sipation. 


pied, and for every youth, however hamble, who 


None of the walks of life are fully occu- | do. 


conservators of the Peace, Constables, and the or- 
It is little more than a 
loose and careless police, and a system of regulated 
arbitration. With men in masses it has nothing to 
The only distinctions in society are produced 
by the tastes and caprices of individuals. As these 


makes any display of intellectual power, there is|may prompt they will arrange themselves into 
always a place to be found, in which he can culti-| cliques and coteries, but, politically speaking, there 


vate his mind, and earn his bread at the same time. 


is but one class and one interest. The right of 


Such have been the facilities by which all such,| personal liberty is alike precious to all men, and, 
among ourselves, have attained the vantage ground | where all have property, the right of property will 
from which they afterwards mounted to eminence. be held sacred by all, and the legislation which is 
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best for some will be best for all. There will be 
therefore no misgovernment, but such as is produced 
by well-intentioned blunders. Even against these 
there is an important security in that state of so- 
ciety. There is no just ground of jealousy be- 
tween the rich and poor, the enlightened and igno- 
rant. Demagogues indeed, striving to imitate what 
is done elsewhere, and to rise to power by means for 
which society is not prepared, may seek to inspire this 
jealousy, but they will find it difficult to do so, until 
misgovernment affords occasions to deceive and 
corrupt the people. Until then, the natural instinct 
of man disposes to mutual confidence, and the blind 
submit to be led by those who can see, and have 
no inducement to lead them astray. 

It is not until the progress of society has distri- 
buted mankind into different classes, having distinct 
and conflicting interests, that the political action of 
Government commences, and the wisdom of its 
political structure is put to any test.* To adjust 
these interests and to accommodate the strifes which 
arise from them, is the great problem for the 
Statesman. All experience has shown that the 
more powerful class will sacrifice the interests of 
the weaker, whenever its own can be advanced by 
doing so. It makes no difference what is the source 
or character of the power thus wielded. Such is 
the use that always has been, and always will be 
made of it.t 

The temptations to this abuse of power are not 
always equally strong. They may be counteracted 
by conscientious scruples, in some cases, in some 
by the fear of consequences ; and in others, power 
may be baffled by the superior intelligence and ad- 
dress of the weaker party, or defeated by the treach- 
ery of its own agents. All these diversities may 
be illustrated by the conflict of interests between 
the rich and poor in any community. 

1. Temptation. If we suppose the moral quali- 
ties of prudence and justice to be distributed alike 
throughout the whole, we certainly make a supposi- 
tion at least as favorable to the poorer class as the 


* “Clearly a difficult point for Government,” says Car- 
lyle, “that of dealing with these masses, if indeed it be 
not the sole point and problem of Government, and all others 
mere accidental crotchets, superficialities, and beating of 
the wind.”—French Revolution, vol. 1, p. 44. Again he 
says, “ Some happy coutinents, as the Western one, with 
its Savannahs, where whosoever has four willing limbs 
finds food under his feet, and an infinite sky over his head, 
can do without Governing. —ld. p. 268. 


+ It is not meant that political power will be always thus 
abused. It may be held in check and in awe by physical 
power. The Aristocracy of France blindly disregarding 
the danger of oppressing the subject mass, defied the naked 
rabble of sans culottism. The aristocracy of Great Britain, 
made wise by their experience, treats Chartism in quite 
another guise, and recognises the unrepresented classes as 
the proper objects of the paternal care of Government. 
Benevolence has doubtless much to do with this; but the 
rod is a marvellous improver of all the virtues. 





history of human nature will justifv. Now, under 
a Constitution which should lodge the powers of 
Government in the hands of the smaller class of 
wealthy men, there is certainly some temptation to 
abuse their power over the poor. But this is not 
a temptation that addresses itself strongly to the 
interests of the ruling party. There is, unhappily 
in too many, a pleasure in the indulgence of an 
arrogant and insolent disposition to trample on the 
helpless; but, from the nature of the thing, the 
plunder of the poor is an unproductive fund ; and 
the little that can be gained by it would be of small 
value in the estimation of those already rolling in 
affluence. Reverse the case, and we shall see a 
very different result. The temptation to a hungry 
multitude, armed with political authority, to gorge 
themselves with the superfluities of the rich would 
be such as human nature cannot be expected to 
resist. 

2. Conscience. The injustice of a course of 
legislation intended to enrich one class at the ex- 
pense of another, should, in either case, deter the 
party in power from suchacourse. But how much 
more striking is that injustice, when the portion of 
the community to be plundered is already in a state 
of penury, and the portion to be enriched is already 
rich, than when the reverse ofvall this is the case? 
In the first case, no sophistry can be devised to 
palliate such an abuse of power. In the latter, a 
thousand texts may be drawn from the Bible itself, 
capable of being so perverted as to afford a plau- 
sible justification of it. So true is this, that in 
every country, where public opinion exercises a 
distinct influence on legislation, though the multi- 
tude be not directly represented, Charity (which 
from its nature should be gratuitous) is compulsory, 
established as a system, and enacted by law. 

3. Dancer or Consequences. The abuse of 
constitutional power and prerogative in the hands of 
a privileged few is always dangerous to themselves. 
As a general proposition it may be said, that the 
physical power is always on the side of numbers, 
and the power of the few depends for its security 
on opinion. This opinion must not be outraged by 
oppression, or any thing that looks like oppression. 
So far from it, the ruling party must be careful 
that the sufferings of the poorer classes, however 
caused, be not imputed to Government. A sop 
must be thrown, from time to time, to the many 
mouthed and hungry Cerberus’, lest he devour his 
rulers. So far from taking from the poor for the 
benefit of the rich, the rich have to tax themselves 
for the benefit of the poor, and the manner in which 
the benefit is received shows plainly enough what 
might be the consequence of withholding it. The 
power would be presently wrested from the hands 
of the ruling class, and the use which would then 
be made of it may be read in the history of revolu- 
tionary France. 

There is no such check onthe abuse of constitu- 
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tional authority by the more numerous class. They 
fear nothing from the physical power of the multi- 
tude, for they are themselves the multitude, and so 
long as the rulers of their choice administer the 
Government with an eye to their special benefit, so 
long all is safe. ‘They have nothing to do but to 
profess to make the greatest good of the greatest 
number the sole object of all their legislation, and 
to proclaim an irreconcilable war of the poor against 
the rich. 

4. Want or INTELLIGENCE AND TREACHERY OF 
Leavers. In such a state of things what is to save 
the rich from being destroyed and swallowed up? 
Nothing but the last of those checks to the abuse 
of power which I have just enumerated. Though 
not withheld by a sense of justice, or a fear of con- 
sequences, power in the ignorant multitude may be 
baffled by the superior intelligence and address of 
the less numerous party, or defeated by the treach- 
ery of its own agents.. These agents are rarely 
content to remain poor after they get into power. 
Whatever may he wrung from the common adver- 
sary, an equal distribution among their followers is 
no part of their plan of operations. ‘The allotment 
of plunder is confined to the leaders of the party, 
and to the shrewd and crafty whom it is not easy 
to deceive, and who will be most expert in deceiv- 
ing the rest. All these soon become rich, and 
though they may still profess the same zeal for the 
poor as formerly, and, for a time, retain their place 
as leaders, they will take care to conduct their 
future operations with an especial regard to their 
own newly acquired interests. Hence the short- 
lived reign of Democracy, which never survives a 
single generation, and always terminates in the 
sole power of some Demagogue. 

When a community, in the gradual and sure pro- 
gress of society, has divided itself into classes, of 
which one, (and that the lowest) is more numerous 
than all the rest, then it is that the wisdom of its 
institutions and the strength of its Government are 
tested. If no indulgence is extended to this most 
numerous class, if its few rights are invaded, its 
murmurs despised, and its sufferings insulted, we 
read the consequences in the history of revolu- 
tionary France. 

If their rights are duly regarded, their complaints 
heard, their wants provided for, as far as this can 
be done by legislative authority, and a portion of 
political power is conceded to them, to appease 
their discontents, we may see something of the 
effects of this humane and wise policy in what is 
now passing in England. It is certainly the best 
that can be done. The part taken by Sir- Robert 
Peel in these measures, considering the relation in 
which he stands to the laboring class, entitles him 
to their gratitude; and the applause of the world. 
But what is to be the result of such measures can 















































If, instead of adopting palliatives and half mea- 
sures, a bolder and franker course be taken, if all 
prerogatives are abolished, and all privileges re- 
nounced, and popular discontent be indulged by the 
establishment of perfect political equality, it is easy 
to foresee the consequences. Between the abso- 
Jute surrender of all power into the hands of the 
most numerous class, and the exercise of power by 
the whole collectively, on a plan which, shall Pg , 
to that class, which outnumbers all the 1 : Y 
weight and authority proportioned to ‘its numbers 
there can be little practical difference. Ine 
case it is plain to see that the distinctive interest ¢ 
that most numerous class (an inte ‘peculiar to 
itself, and hostile to every other)” d- be al 
consulted. The property of the zich becoming 
prey of the poor, property would loseh 
from a sense of insecurity; the motives. O- it 
would be lost, and all those innumerable evil: bee 
ensue, for which men never find a remedy but 
der the dominion of a Despot. ~ 

I beg pardon for dwelling ofitruth 
obvious. Yet while I feel bound tf 















whether a government, founded on the basis of equal 
political rights and functions, in every el a of 
the community, from the highest to the lowest, can 
preserve itself from destruction, when applied to a 
people in that most advanced state of society in 
which all property is accumulated in the hands of 
the few, and the starving multitude must beg, and 
sometimes beg in vain, for leave to toil. ‘To that 
condition all society tends with a rapidity fearfully 
hastened by modern discoveries in art and science, 
and to that state free governments, above all others, 
tend most rapidly. wal 
The great aim of the political economist, , 1Bito 
urge the advance to that state of things. He speaks 
to willing pupils, and public spirit and individual 
cupidity are every where pressing on towards it, 
with an instinctive eagerness which would seem to 
show that it is, in itself, desirable. The desider- 
atum is, to preserve, in that condition, the same 
free institutions, which under circumstances less 
brilliant it is found so easy to establish and admin- 
ister. The problem indeed is,to devise the means, 
by which any government can be maintained in the 
defence of the rights of all men, in all conditions, 
without establishing an’ ‘inequality of political fran- 
chises corresponding'to the inequalities of property, 
and fortifying that inequality by the sword. In 
France, at this moment, the necessity for this seems 
to be felt, acknowledged, and acted on. In Great 
Britain it is felt, it is acknowledged by some, and 
denied by others—whether it can be~successfully 
acted upon is doubtful—what will be “the conse- 





not be foreseen. Happy for him if the hungry 


monster does not tear the hand extended to its relief. 
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quence if it is, is not for man to foresee. Thefe the ex- 
periment is going on, whichis to decide this question. 
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The progress of that experiment is not so hope- 
ful as*to reconcile other nations to thought of 
advancing to the same point, and staking their hap- 
piness on the result. On the contrary it is the part 
of wisdom, in a society having within itself any 
element, by the operation of which the conditions 
of the problem may possibly be varied or modified, 
to ge | diligently the properties of that element, 

y wtendencies, as far as practicable to 
iteobject. 
sment, as it seems to me, is the Slave 
f.the Southern States. It is an old 
that the spirit of freedom is no where 
adomitable as among freemen who are 
alaves, The existence of slavery 
yewill always keep alive a jealous 

y inthe lowest class of those who 
jat-it is not in this point of view 
» present the subject. It is true 
the: spirit of freedom is thus kept alive, but it 
poe eer oage suicidal tendency of freedom 



















































tehes of the British Parlia- 
ied the world with a body of evi- 
‘ y depicts the condition to which 
rer classes of the most prosperous com- 
ire'mecessarily reduced, in that advanced 
Of prosperity of which I have just spoken. 
iS pieture.we see a state of things full of the 
causes of revolution, total, bloody and destructive. 
It-presents to the Government the critical alter- 
_ Whaltive of extending the franchises of the suffering 
“elas, in order to appease their discontents, or 
strengthening the arm of power, in order to repress 
them. Ifthe latter measure be adopted, the ex- 
penses of Government and the burthens of the 
people must be increased; the power, which is 
giver for the purpose of repressing one class, may 
Wdafigerous to the liberties of all; and a new 
nergy and increased severity must ee imparted to 
_Ahe laws, imposing on all a degree of restraint other- 
‘wise unnecessary. To live under a government of 
“laws faithfully administered is indeed to be free, 
“bot there is little comfort in freedom, where the law 
takeS<coynizance of all we do, and requires us to 
act by 2 fixed rule, whether we go out or come in, 
«whether weliédown or rise up. A man feels little 
likea freeman, when abruptly accosted in the street 
by a watchman, and:rudely questioned, and taken to 
‘the watch-house if his aceoont of himself happens 
not to be satisfactory to they guardian of the night. 
Now let it be supposed - ‘that the whole of that 
class af laborers in England, whose condition is 


slaves in our Southern States 









were slaves, the property of their 
employers. — Phe necessity of controlling them, 
and the danger of insurrection would remain; but 


the means of averting that danger would be alto- 
gether different. Let us examine this matter some- 


1. The whole system of police contrived to rega- 
late and watch the movements of the laboring class 
would be superfluous. The authority and disci- 
pline of the master would supply its place. That 
system, in its undiscriminating operation, must often 
annoy many of those, who are not intended to be 
affected by it; and the freedom of numbers is un- 
necessarily restrained, whom the law would leave 
free if it knew how to distinguish them. But 
where there are negro slaves, no such mistakes 
are made. The white man’s color is his certificate 
of freedom, and every master knows his own slaves. 

2. The military force, which is kept up in times 
of profound peace, would be useless, and might be 
disbanded. At present, it seems indispensable to 
check the spirit of insurrection excited in the 
poorer class by their distresses. The effect of 
this in increasing the power, the patronage, and 
the influence of the crown, and the burthens of the 
people is incalculable. Some resort to force might 
also be necessary in the case I have supposed. 
But the force, in that case, would be that of private 
men employed by private men. The expense would 
fall exclusively on those who ought to bear it. It 
would be unattended with displays of the insolence 
of office, and the splendor of rank, to the annoy- 
ance of the whole community. Halfadozen armed 
free laborers would keep the operatives of a large 
establishment in order, and the assemblage of mul- 
titudes from different establishments would be pre- 
vented altogether. 

3. Whenever an insurrectionary spirit is awa- 
kened in the degrading class of free laborers, of 
which I am now speaking, it is sure of sympathy 
from the class next above it, a class less numerous 
perhaps, but far more formidable. Hence the re- 
straints, and discipline, and terrors of the law, are 
extended to these also. But where would be that 
nerve of sympathy, if that lowest class were com- 
posed of Necro slaves? And what need would 
there be of imposing any restraints on what would 
then be the lowest and poorest class of freemen, 
which we know to have less sympathy with the 
Negro than any other? 

4. There would be less to provoke to insurrec- 
tion than there now is, for interest would compel 
the master to provide for the mere animal wants 
of his slave. At present, if a laborer is starved 
off, his employer knows where to find another. 
The consequence would indeed be a diminution of 
profits, or rather the fruits of capital and labor 
combined would be more equally divided between 
the capitalist and the laborer. But this is precisely 
what the British Parliament has been trying to 
effect by legislation, for the last thirty years.. They 
would have the laborer worked less and better paid. 
Now, if his employer has an interest in his life, 
he will not work him to death, and will give him 
necessary food, which is more than the hireling 
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often gets for his wages. I do not mean to deny 
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that the authority of law might be sometimes ne- 
cessary to enforce this and other duties of humanity. 
The law now interferes for the same purpose be- 
tween the free laborer and his employer. But its 
vigilance is often baffled, because the laborer must 
be employed, and will join with the employer to 
elude the law. If a child under nine years of age 
is not to work more than eight or ten hours a-day, 
who shall say that he is not ten years old when he 
and his parents all say sot But let the slave be 
made sure of the protection of the law, in com- 
plaining of his master (and occasional visits from 
proper officers would afford him this security,) and 
he will be sure to claim all the exemptions and ad- 
vantages that the law allows him. If he is still 
wronged and maltreated, he may hate his master, 
but he will love the law that sought to protect him. 
The grievances of each particular stock of slaves 
would be their own, and an occasional murder, not 
a general insurrection would be the consequence. 
Without the blindest negligence, any thing like 
concert would be impossible. 

5. It should be remembered, that the distresses 
of the laborers are greatest, and the danger of in- 
surrection is most to be feared, when short crops, 
or low prices for manufactures raise the price of 
food, or reduce the wages of labor. But were the 
laborers slaves, no part of this distress would be 
felt by them, and no such insurrectionary spirit 
would be awakened. All the loss, in such cases, 
would fall, as it ought to fall, not on the laborer 
but on his employer. Not only would this be right, 
but it is the very result which the law would ac- 
complish if it could. 

Thus far, gentlemen, I think you will see that 
the exchange of the present free labor of Great 
Britain for that of an equal number of negro slaves, 
would save the community from heavy burthens 
and oppressive laws, and the government from the 
danger which at every moment threatens it. But 
would it not also make it safe to extend the politi- 
cal privileges of the people, and to grant a share 
in the government to some who are now, most 
wisely, disfranchised ? The temptation of the lower 
classes to abuse political power would be much di- 
minished, and the presence of a class lower than 
all, and more numerous than all, of a different race, 
and requiring equally the concert and coéperation 
of all for its safe control and management, would 
be a prominent point on which all other classes 
would act together in a common spirit and in per- 
fect harmony. I do not mean to say that even that 
would render universal suffrage expedient or just; 
but the mischiefs of universal suffrage would be 
different in character and less in degree. 

They would be different in character, for all 
would dread the consequences which might attend 
insurrection, or follow any insurrectionary move- 
ment. Any evil not intolerable would be endured, 





in preference to the danger of letting loose an ene- 





my so formidable, as, in such a state of things, the 
slave population might become. The preservation 
of order and harmony among the free classes would 
be an object of paramount interest with all, for it 
would be necessary to the safety of all. 

The danger of universal suffrage would be less 
in degree. The classes absolutely destitute of pro- 
perty in England, at this moment, very far out- 
number all the rest. To let in universalsat 
therefore, would be a signal for confise 
general partition of property, such 
in France fifty years ago. But ¢ 
whole of that lowest class, in compar with 
whose abject condition that of our slaves isa state 
of freedom and happiness, and, po a 
holders of property might still be’ at umbered, it is 
probable that a little address and manag ent might 
be sufficient to preserve the balance of rity. 

But there is a danger of an opposite:character. 
Even if we suppose the newly infranchised multi- 
tude to continue to respect the.rights of property, 
they can never be insensible to its value. If the 
laborers in the employment of @great manufaetorer 
did not succeed in stripping higt @f his property + 
agrarian legislation, they would’ tem n the ne 
dependent beings that they now are, and he whose 
right of suffrage is now limited to. bis own vote, 
would then carry to the polls his thousand retain- 
ers, and give law to the county of, corporation to 
which he belonged. 

This last, gentlemen, is precisely the danger to 
be apprehended from universal suffrage in commu- 
nities like our own. The desperate measures of 
agrarian misrule and confiscation, and plunder by 
the authority of law are not to be apprehended 
where the wages of labor are so high, the means 
of subsistence so cheap, and the facility of acquiring 
landed property so great as among us.. The 
poorest man in society feels an interest in those 
laws which protect the rights of property, for, 
thongh he has none as yet, he has the purpose and 
the hope to be rich before he dies, and to leaye 
property to his children. But this purpose and 
this hope do but render him more sensible to the 
temptations of interest. They whet his appetite 
for gain, and the desire of acquisition, instead of 
being an occasional want of his nature, which may 
be appeased and forgotten, becomes a permanent 
and inveterate craving, . ‘The man who labors from 
day to day for food-and ‘raiment, with no hope of 
bettering his condition, when he has earned his 
meal, eats it, and is satisfied. 

“He, with a body filled and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread : 
Never sees horrid Night, that child of Hell ; 

But like a lacquey, from the rise to the set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phebus, on all night 
Sleepsin Elysium. Next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 


And follows thus the ever-rupning year 
With profitable labor to his grave.” 


This is the character and condition of 
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laborer,;whocan never expect to be any thing else, 
as sketched by the Great Master of nature. All 
who are-familiar with the character of the Southern 
slave, will see how just is this description as 
applied to him; and the resemblance may be taken 
as a proof, if any be wanting, that the substance of 
slavery is all—the form nothing. The man who 
works and must work, from morn till night for food 
Eat raiment, without hope of change, is a slave. 

ters not how he became so: by what 
rity his servitude is imposed ; by what neces- 
7 ‘it is maintained. 

“2, The ‘character of the man, however humble, 
whose labors are stimulated and directed by the 
hope of future affluence, is widely different. Hence, 
in a-community where such is the condition of the 
lowest elass, you find neither the proverbial gene- 
rosity of the beggar, nor the careless apathy so 
well described by Shakspeare. Every man is 
alert andekeen*in’thé pursuit of gain, and the love 
of money, instead.of being regarded as a sordid 
and degrading passion, is numbered among the 
virtues: There are those who teach it to their 

J as_a duty, and they learn to look on 
and fraud, and corruption and bribes, but 
as means } which may be sanctified by the good end 
to-be accomplished. It is proverbial that avarice 
is an appetite which grows by feeding, and the sure 
returns of prosperity, that reward all sorts of 

ion in a free and growing country, explain the 

hat in such a country the love of money be- 
comes a master passion, ih tg society through 
all-its classes. 

oir euch a community it is indispensable to check, 
im some way, the dangerous influence of wealth. 

his is acknowledged by all ; but they differ widely 

ifthe means. Universal suffrage is the remedy 
ehjalmiost every where, throughout the United 

as been rashly adopted. Its advocates 
consider the land as being the thing 

ed, wherever the right of suffrage is 
restricted to freeholders ; and dabblers in political 
arithmetic pretend to have found out, that if the 
owner of twenty-five acres ought to have one vote, 
consistency demands that a hundred votes should be 
assigned to; him who owns twenty-five hundred 
acres. This miserable sophism,—this mockery of 




















a reductio ad dus ces to eheat many 
who utter, and more wh its. If indeed the 

8 westriction were to 
increase the influence of 


vealth; «there would be 
reason in the suggestion. But the way to accom- 
plish that object, is by the use»of a much less 
invidious device. Make suffrage universal, and 
let the owner of a large-estate divide it among a 
hundred Jeaseholders, and it will be effectually 
attained under the cheating pretence of allowing an 
equal voice to every man. In that way, the land- 
lord, in @ community without slaves, would give 
the votes not only of his tenants, but of his 


menials and laborers. As it is, it is perfectly 
notorious, that the wealthiest landed proprietor, in 
a slave-holding community, does not derive from his 
landed estate the means of influencing the vote of 
a single freeholder. Some influence over men of 
that description is indeed occasionally exercised by 
men of wealth ; but it is the influence of the creditor 
over his debtor, the influence of the merchant over 
his indiscreet customer, the influence of the usurer 
over his wretched victim. Examples of this sort 
I have seen, and if they prove any thing, they 
prove, that,as a safeguard against this influence, 
some farther qualification, besides the possession of 
a small freehold should be required. But the 
statesman should be satisfied with a qualification, 
which, in general, secures the independence of the 
voter although, in very rare instances, it may be 
found inadequate. But while we see examples of 
this sort, it becomes us to consider what would be 
the effect, if no qualification were required. 

The argument is susceptible of being so pre- 
sented as to wear something of the aspect of mathe- 
matical demonstration. The evil to be avoided is 
the undue influence of wealth in elections. Wealth 
is comparative, and the influence it exerts will 
depend on the difference between the wealth of 
him who wields this influence, and that of him who 
is to be governed by it. The greater the difference 
the greater will be the means of this mischievous 
influence, and, over him whose circumstances place 
him in a state of dependence on another, it is abso- 
lute. There is perhaps no community in which the 
number of persons so circumstanced does not exceed 
the number of men of small but independent pro- 
perty. Hence, if suffrage be universal, and the 
wealthy combine themselves, as a class, to accom- 
plish any favorable objects they can have no diffi- 
culty in commanding the votes necessary for their 
purpose. But restrict the right of suffrage to men 
of independent, though moderate landed estate, and 
whenever the wealthy propose to themselves any 
thing favorable to their own peculiar interests they 
will find themselves in a minority. 

Thus it appears that the freehold qualification of 
the voter, instead of being one of the franchises of 
wealth, is in fact the most effectual cheek upon its 
undue and dangerous influence. It is thus dis- 
armed of its most formidable weapon. The rich 
man will still possess an influence over his depen- 
dents, but he can not use it for political purposes. 
He goes alone to the polls, and gives his single 
vote, which is overwhelmed by those of the small 
freeholders who border on his extensive property, 
while, perhaps, he has ten times that number of 
humble and devoted dependents, whose suffrages 
he could command, if they had suffrages to give. 

In short, gentlemen, he who would place the 
right of suffrage on such a basis as to afford secu- 
rity against the undue influence of wealth, will 





attain his object if he can ascertain the precise 
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qualification which will secure a majority of voters 
rich enough to be above corrupt influence, and poor 
enough to give more of their sympathies to. the 
poor than to the rich. 

It is the remark of a most profound thinker that no 
people ever set about reducing the qualification of 
the voter without going on to universal suffrage. 
The tendency seems irresistible. In every contro- 
versy in which the poorest class of voters happens 
to be outnumbered, the thought occurs to them that 
they would be more successful in future if they 
could introduce to the polls a few recruits from the 
class next below them. The rich man, on his part, 
may believe, that, among the lower class, he might 
find a larger proportion susceptible of corrupt and 
sordid influence than is to be found among the 
qualified voters. With opposite views, therefore, 
men of both classes combine to reduce the qualifi- 
cation. The Demagogue perceives the working 
of these considerations on the minds of others, 
and anticipates that they will prevail in the end. 
He seeks therefore to make the votes of the class 
abuut to be enfranchised his own, and, with that 
view, puts himself forward as the advocates of their 
claims. The change becomes daily more proba- 
ble—it becomes almost certain, and then many who 
deprecate and dread it are eager to disarm the evil 
of part of its mischief by affecting to desire it. 
Thus it is finally introduced, with a semblance of 
unanimity, and each extension of the franchise 
thus renders farther extensions more and more 
certain. The more formidable the class desiring 
to be admitted to the polls--the greater the danger 
that they will abuse their franchise, the more cer- 
tain is the success of their claims. 

No man conversant with the change, which the 
alteration in the Constitution of Virginia has made 
in the composition of her legislature, can think 
with satisfaction of the effect of such an extension 
of the right of suffrage as would embrace the 
whole of her present free population. But great 
as that evil would be, it would be nothing to the 
mischief of a constituent body embracing not only 
these, but the whole of the abject class that must 
come in to take the place of the slaves if they were 
withdrawn. From that worst evil, from that fatal 
and irreparable abuse of the theory of Democracy 
we are saved by the existence of domestic slavery 
among us; and I must indeed be convinced that it 
is a sin, deeper and deadlier than those who most 
revile us consider it, before 1 should consent to 
relinquish the security it affords against a state of 
things, which must end in anarehy or despotism. 

The morality of the institution I shall leave to 
the vindication I have already offered. My pre- 
sent purpose is to consider how it may aid us in 
working the difficult and complicated problem of 
self-government. In this the puzzle is to contrive 
such restraints on the sovereign will of a free peo- 
ple as may be necessary to the preservation of 





their free institutions, without annihilating the free- 
dom they are meant to secure. The Spartans 
preserved their political liberty by condemning 
themselves todiscipline as stern as that of the most 
rigorous personal slavery. ‘This absurdity we 
should endeavor to avoid, but when we have done 
all we can, there is a seeming paradox in the idea 
of self-imposed restraints on the right of self- 
government. But the necessity of the thing is not 
the less certain. There is and must be an ele- 
ment in every society, which can only be restrained 
to its proper place and withheld from mischief by 
coercion. If there is strength enough in the frame 
of Government to make this coercion effectual, 
that strength may be dangerous to the freedom of 
all. But if society is so organized that the ele- 
ment in question can be restrained and directed 
by other energies than those of government, we 
escape the difficulty. A. 

“ Society,” says Burke 
political philosophers, ** can t. 
trolling power upon will atid appetite be placed 
somewhere.” If it be in the frame of Government, 
its operation may be annoying to some on whom it 
is not necessary to impose restraint. If it be in 
the frame of sociely itself, it may be dispensed 
with in that of Government; and they whose vir- 
tue and intelligence qualify them to live exempt 
from such control may be left in perfect freedom. 
None but a very presumptuous and unscrupulous 
map would go so far as to introduce domestic 
slavery with this view, on the strength of any rea- 
soning a priori. “But I account him rash, who, 
finding it established in the community into which 
he was born, should carry his regard to the abstract 
idea of equal right so far as to throw away, at this 
day, when the props and pillars of Government ‘in 
all civilized nations are shaken, a sec rity” whieh 
such reasoning, backed by experience, shows to be 
so favorable to the harmonious combination of 
Order and Freedom. 

To show the value of this element in our sosibt y; 
let me lay before you a passage from De Tocque- 
ville’s work on Democracy in America, in which 
he describes the political and social condition of 
the community as seen by himein’ the Northern 
States. 

** At the present al “the more affluent 
classes of society are so entirely removed from the 
direction of in the United States, that wealth, 
far from confereit ‘a right to the exercise of power, 
is rather an tacle than a means of attaining 
to it. The y- members of the community 
abandon the li 8, through unwillingness to con- 
tend, and frequently to contend in vain, against the 
lowest class of their fellow citizens. ‘They concen- 
trate all their enjoyments in the privacy of their 
homes, where they occupy a rank that can not be 












assumed in public; and they constitute a private 
society in the State, which has its owa tastes and 
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its own pleasures. They submit to this state of 
affairs as.an irremediable evil, but they ate-eareful 
not to show that they are galled by its continuance : 
it is not even ancommon to hear them laud the de- 
lights of a republican government, and the advan- 
tages of democratic institutions, when they are in 
public. -Next to hating their enemies, men are 
most inclined to flatter them. 

‘Mark, for instance, that opulent citizen, who is 
as anxious as a Jew of the middle ages, to con- 
~ceal his wealth. His dress is plain, his demeanor 
wnassuming, but the interiur of his dwelling glitters 
= luxury, and none but a few chosen guests, 

he haughtily styles his equals, are permitted 
ie penetrate into this sanctuary. No European 
noble is more exclusive in his pleasures, or more 
jealous of all the advantages which his privileged 
station confers upon him, But the very same indi- 
city to reach a dark counting 
"Gf trade where every one may 
Ifhe meets his cobbler 
he: and converse ; the two citi- 
a ¢ affairs of the State, in which they 
have. an ‘equal ‘interest, and they shake hands before 
they part. 

“ Bat beneath this artificial enthasiasm and these 
obséquiows attentions to the preponderating power, 
it is easy to seé that the wealthy members of the 
community entertain a hearty distaste to the insti- 

uS:ef their country. The populace is at once 

sbject.of their scorn and of their fears. 
figistration of the democracy ever br 
volutionary crisis, an@aif monarchial i 
ns eve become practicablein the United enka 
uth of what I advance will become obvious.” 
is passage is full of fearful meaning to those 
it.concerns. Whether it is true in its appli- 

ie.Northern States, where the observa- 
he writer were made, it is certainly not 
ie ‘that any such state of things exists among us 
Had M. De Tocqueville come among 
would have ‘seen the difference, and what 
edicates of the whole union would have 
) ied only to one section. 
01 by V7 this—that, while the poorer classes 
pene of all mi rights, 




























ier-have not the same im- 


The right to fill that place in society to 

16 merit of | vidual entitles him, and 

it. to discha lic functions for 

is | quali nother men, are 

indeed but imperfect rights. But they are still 
rights; and the latter is one which'no people denies 
without injustice to 1 dnd: detriment. to 


itself. These ri igPactording to De Tocqueville, 
are not recognigad in athe land of free labor and 
universal ‘The passion for display, con- 
temptible as it is, i is One of those the gratification 
of which»meo propose to themselves, in the pur- 





suit of wealth ; but this, it seems, they hardly feel 
it safe to indulge to the utmost. To those who 
have had occasion to observe the force of that pas- 
sion, it belongs to calculate the energy of any 
cause that has power to repress it. De Tocque- 
ville likens the case to that of the Jews of the 
middle ages. These consented to possess their 
wealth in this state of imperfect enjoyment, and 
when we think of the tyrannical princes and rapa- 
cious nobles, who regarded them as their prey, we 
perceive a force sufficient to secure their tameness 
in this abject condition. The power which en- 
forces the like submission to the like degradation 
in the Northern States, may be less palpable, but, 
perhaps, not less formidable. Men, who thus sub- 
mit, display a consciousness that they hold, by suf- 
ferance, the rights which they are permitted to 
enjoy, and it is to preserve these that the rest are 
surrendered. 

The gifts of Providence are most unjustly dis- 
tributed if the acquisition of riches does not afford, 
at least, prima facia evidence of merit of some 
sort. We disparage too the advantages of free 
Government, if we deny that when all the avenues 
to prosperity are open tv all, the industrious, enter- 
prising, vigilant and enlightened are most apt to 
win the prize. Is there not then something radi- 
cally wrong, when those who have given such indi- 
cations of the qualities by which the public may 
be best served, are forthwith stigmatized end put 
under political disabilities, as a class? Is not this 


S| unjust to them and detrimental to the State? May 


we not be permitted to doubt whether the affairs of 
any people can be wisely administered, who thus, 
by a sweeping disqualification, discard from their 
service, not the ignorant, the abject and the de- 
praved, but the wise, the prudent -and the saga- 
cious t This may be right, if the affairs of a nation 
will be most wisely administered by the igno- 
rant ; if the reign of Virtue will be best secured 
by the authority of the vicious; and if the elements 
of happiness will be most carefully and successfully 
cultivated by those who are strangers to that essen- 
tial happiness whose seat is in the mind. But is 
there not something radically false in. that which 
overturns the empire of Reason, inverts the order 
of natural society, dethrones the minp of the com- 
munity from its just supremacy, and assigns the 
tasks of thought to the unthinking, and the authority 
of law to those who should be the subjects of its 
corrective discipline ? 

Again; can we cheat ourselves into the belief 
that there is perfect liberty, and with it the security 
that gives to liberty its charm and chief value, 
where they who succeed, by honest means, in win- 
ning the rewards of meritorious enterprize, are 
made to feel that they hold them by an uncertain 
tenure, and must be content to forego half their 
enjoyments, or sacrifice some of their rights, and 
incur the risk of losing all? If it be true, as De 
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Tocqueville supposes, “that the wealthier mem-| 
bers of these communities entertain a hearty dis- 
taste to the democratic institutions of their country,” 
is there no danger to these institutjons to be appre- 
hended from that cause? Will wealth make no 
attempt, abortive though it must be, to secure itself, 
by political privileges, in its appropriate enjoy- 
ments? Will it be content to hold them by an un- 
certain tenure, while there is any hope of puttin 
restraints on the rapacity that thredtens it? Willa 
hungry multitude submit to such restraints? And 
will not a struggle ensue between those who would 
impose and those who resist them, such as has 
never terminated but in a short-lived anagehy fl- 
lowed by the rule of*a Despot ? If these things be 
so, they who have gone on to work out the problem 
of theoretical Democracy, to its most*extreme re- 
sults, may have reason to suspect that they might 
wisely have stopped short of absolute perfection. 
To say no more, it might be doubted Whether a 
constitutional disqualification of a class, which, 
taken collectively, may regarded as ignorant, 
thrifiless and depraved, would not be better than the 
practical disqualification of another class, which, 
by a judgment founded on the most legitimate-pre- 
sumptions, may be considered collectively as wise, 
prudent afid virtuous. 

I have already gaid, that, if M. De Tocqueville 
hac come among us in the South Atlantic States, 
he would have seen nothing of this. He might 


have found something offensive to his democratic|<¢ 
taste as reminding him of a privileged Aristocraey}; 


in other countries. But his philosophical eye would 
have looked below the surfac@,; and he would have 
seen, that there is, in truth, no Aristocracy, because 
there are no political privileges. He would have 
seen no class of men, perhaps no single man che- 
rishing “‘ a hearty distaste to the institutions of his 
country.” He would have seen, moreover, that 
this is so because there is no class that does not 
feel itself secure, not only in the possession, but in 
the fullest enjoyment of all its rights, whether 
original or acquired. He would have seen that 
this is so, because of the existence of an institu- 
tion, which makes it impossible that the strife for 
political power should ever be exasperated by hun- 
ger, and makes all men in all conditions alike safe; 
“the high from the blights of Envy, the low from 
the iron sway of Tyranny and Oppression.” He 
would have seen why it is, that universal suffrage 
fails to produce among us the same effect which it 
produces elsewhere: why is it, that the poor man 
here is not ashamed to manifest his gratitude to a 
wealthy benefaeter, by a devoted attachment to his 
person, and’a sense of his private virtues by readi- 
ness to commit to him the functions of public office. 
He would have.seen that this is so, because uni- 
versal suffrage introduces to the polls but a small 









perty, and do not cherish a prevailing desire for 
their security. He would have seen that this too 
is but an effect, and that the cause is domestic 
slavery. The deep seated repugnance of that 
benevolent man to slavery, in‘any form, might 
make him hesitate to admit that any good could 
flow from such a source. But his candid mind 
mightreflect that there is nothing perfect in the 
institutions of man, or in any of the works of his 


hand; and he might arrive at the conclusion, that 


this state of things is at least as good as that in 
which property is driven by the desire of security, 
to war against freedom, and numbers are excited 
by rapacity, or the fear of oppression to war against 
property. He must vaidleie, that our condition, 
such as it is, promises permanency; and he would 
hardly have denied that it is better than the anarchy 
and consequent denpotismn. in which the other never 
fails to end. x 


I beg you to vernal gentlemen, that I bis 
but proposed to consider how this institution i is 
capable of being used as a remedy for that distem- 
per of the body politic, which, if mot the natural 
and necessary*end of all good government, is, at 
least, the prevailing epidemic of the day. .That 
it will be so used, when the time to test its value 
shall arrive, I hardly dare te hope. The-desire of 
gain will not permit it. As society approaches 
that point at which labor becomes a drug, mammon 
will | hardly fail to hint to the: master that he might 
r, first to emancipate, and then to bire his 
The. _ economist will be/at hand to 
eae and to prove by -caleulation, 
and to show by statistical tables that the: full re- 
sources of a country can never be developed by 
servile hands. These truths are indeed suscépti- 
ble of rigid and palpable demonstration, and they 
will probably prevail; and States, which have 
hitherto loitered in the race of wealth and improve- 
ment, will spring forward with rénewed vigor, and, 
each in turn, and in due time, will find hegelie. 
like the’ Eastern Caliph, in that hall of Eblis, 





where,-in the midst of pomp and splendor, a con-) 


suming fire will prey upon the heart of. ne 
politic. 9. ; 

Yet woiild I fondly cherish the didaine that the 
people of the Southern States, checked in their 
career by the presence.of an element in their 
society which is certainly not’ favorable to their 
advance toward this disastrous consummation, may 
learn its value before it be too late. The tie that 
binds the heart of the master to his slave is every 
day gaining ‘strength. The calm domestic tran- 
quillity, and the-sense of security which he enjoys 
in his reliance on the humble and faithful friends 
that surround him, are every day becoming more 
precious. He is every day less and less disposed 
to exchange the cheerful, unbought, unforced obe- 





number of those who have not a feeling sense of 
the importance and sanctity of the rights of pro- 


dience of willing hands and doving hearts for the 
hired service of domestic spies : to exchange the 
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hereditary tie which haa come pa n yer genera- 
tion to generation, for occasional contracts from 
month to month establishing between those who 
yesterday were strangers and to-morrow may be 
enemies, an intercourse the most confidential, and 
relations the most intimate. Why should he make 
the exchange? Every day brings tidings of the 
disasters attending it'elsewhere, and the most pros- 
perous Statesin the world are every day furnishing 
evidence to prove that wealth is not abundance, 
that prosperity is not happiness, and that discipline 
and subordination, however rigid, can not always 
secure order and tranquillity. Why should he make 
i Is it because others can not under- 

the relation he beafs to his slave, and he has 
noné but his own heart to witness the benevolence 
and equity that preside over it. Must he hang 
his. head and hide his face with shame, when he 
hears othets declaim against “ the wrong and out- 
rage with “which “ earth is filled?” He has none 
such to answer for. Does his heart reproach him, 
ars the indignant descant of England's 
purest moral bard ; 





“] ‘would not have a slave to till my Ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while [ sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, forall the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned.” 

And who would t Woald 1? Would you? Would 
yout Would any man in this presence? Phere 
may be some who would ; and if there be, no where 
are they so detested as in the slave-holding coun- 
try; and if among us here there be one whose 
heart, more than any other, cherishes and echoes 
the sentiment of the poet, that man is a-slave 
holder. Is it not enough for us that we are con- 
scious of living in‘ obedience to the law of ‘Love, 
which, in whatever form it be ‘cast, is tl w of 
perfect Liberty Should we.not indeed ge 
exult that it has been given to us to solve the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling subordination with freedom, 
by-arestoring that beautiful harmony, in which 
Power is gentle, and Obedience liberal, and the 
‘ will of the superior prevails, because it is the’ de- 
ht of the inferior to know and do it? * Is it such 

tery,” says one* “than whom n ves more 
ed to the cause of Liberty and ee; ? 
it such a mystery to reconcile Despotism with 
Freedom? It is to make your Despotism just. 
Rigorous as Destiny, but just too as Destiny ; and 
its law, the laws of God. All men obey these; 
and have no freedom but in obeying them.” 

But we may loiter and fall behind in the 
race of improvement and refinement! And what 
of that? Does improvement heal, the sick, or 
clothe the naked, or feed the hungry; or does it 
increase the multitude of sufferers and their mise- 
ries? What is it. but a medicine for the whole, 
who need no physic, which leaves untented the 
wounds and Seen egheretyies sores of afflicted 
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willienes. And Duleondats Ww hat is that but,the 
new sauce, which the pampered Roman Emperor 
so much coveted to stimulate his jaded appetite * 
What does it ageomplish for the poor and needy, 
the proper objects of that benevolence which inter- 
feres on behalf of our slaves? What is it indeed 
but an alemfibic, in which the blood and sweat of 
thousands are distilled into one drop of concen- 

ted enjoyment, for the use of those whose cup 
is full to overffowing, and whose capacity fur en- 
joyment is already gorged to loathing ? 

“QO! Fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint!!” 

My countrymen let no man deceive you. You 
have béen chosen as the instrument, in the hand of 
God, for accomplishing the #reat purpose of his 
benevolence, according to a plan devised by his 
wisdom, and proclaimed in his word. You are in 
possession of every thing needful to your physical, 
intellectual and moral nature. ‘There is enough of 
luxury fof the health of either body or mind; there 
is ‘comfort of a high order for the great body of 
society, and there is abundance for all. Besides 
this, and more than this, you have domestic peace, 
and security, and harmony, and love. You live 
under the discipline of a social system, by which 
the mind is informed, and the heart made better, 
and you have all the leisure necessary*for intel- 
lectual and moral culture. You have all the ele- 
ments of Happiness, and all the incentives to 
Virtue. 

You have, moreover, a constitution of society, 
which makes the tasks of Government easy, leav- 
ing no pretext to ambition, and no motive to mis- 
rule. Preserve that; and you will find no difficulty 
in preserving the institutions bequeathed by your 
ancestors, and perpetuating a form of Government 
under which all are free, and none so free as those 
the world calls slaves. Study the capabilities and 
the imperfections of the system. Cultivate the 
one and reform the other. Make the slave secure, 
and make him feel himself seeure from the envious 
insolence of degraded freemen, and the petty vexa- 
tions of a superfluous police. Make the hand of 
the master strong to protect him from all injustice ; 
and leave the rest to his own sense of interest, and 


1S|to the kindly working of the best affections of the 


human heart. 

Gentlemen; I have spoken as in the presence 
of the searcher of hearts. I have testified to no- 
thing which I do not know to be true. I have ut- 
tered no sentiment which I do not feel to be just: 
I have offered no argument which | do not believe 
to be sound. I plead before you the cause, not 
only of the master, but of the slave. I beseech 
you ; | beseech the whole civilized world to leave 
us to execute as we may the task to which we 
have been appointed, and to work: out unmolested 
an experiment, on which the temporal and eternal 
welfare of so many millions of human beings de- 





pend. 
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THE DEMON’S GAME OF CHESS.* 


A CHRONICLE OF FLANDERS, OF THE YEAR 1131. 


“ Seigneurs et dames qui avez entendu réciter de belles his- 
toires, s'il vous plait écouter et bien retenir, j’en raconterat une 
plaisante. 

Ainsi, qu'il vous plaise prendre ce petit livre en gré, en corri- 
geant les fautes, si aucunes y sont trouvées, lequel livre a été 
nouvellement translaté de vielles rimes en prose. 

[Histoire de Richard—Sans Peur.—Pro.ocve. 


The Lord of Clairmarais had departed for the 
chase at the matin hour. The lady, his wife, 
occupied the leisure of a long autumnal evening in 
embroidering in her oratory a veil of cloth of gold, 
a precious tissue dedicated as an ornament to the 
miraculous chase of the blessed Saint Bertin. 
Her tirewomen worked around her in silence, for 
their mistress was too stately to converse with 
them, or even to permit their voices to be heard, 
save when she so commanded. 

For more than an hour, the breeze had ceased to 
bear to the castle the last tones of the curfew, 
sounded from the belfry of Saint Omer, a village 
about half a league distant, when suddenly the 
blast of a horn was heard at the postern of the 
castle. There was something indescribably wild 
and singular in the sound, which caused the lady 
and her attendants to shudder as its tones reached 
their ears. A page who hastened to ascertain the 
cause, returned and informed his mistress that a 
knight of lofty bearing, calling himself the Lord 
Brudemer, craved her hospitality. 

If some poor peasant in mortal peril had been 
mourning in the edge of the fosse, the lady of 
Clairmarais would not have permitted the draw- 
bridge to be lowered, that he might find an asylum 
in the castle; but not so with a noble Lord. She 
ordered him to be admitted into the chateau, and 
conducted into her presence. 

In the meantime, as custom demanded, she pro- 
ceeded with her own hands to prepare the Hip- 
pocras, which was always offered to a guest in 
token of welcome, and she had scarcely poured the 
beverage into a goblet of silver, when the Lord 
Brademer was introduced by the page. He 
approached the lady with that noble and becoming 
courtesy, which distinguishes a knight of lofty 


lineage, and began by politely thanking her for the’ 


hospitality which she had bestowed on him. 

“lost my way in this domain,” said he : “ A short 
time since I bewailed the alarm of my steed, which 
separating me from my train, bewildered me amidst 
marshes and ravines hard by this forest, but since 
I have the happiness of being admitted to the 
presence of such marvellous beauty, I regard 
fatigue, danger and anxiety no longer.” 


* Translated for the Southern Literary Messenger, from 
“Chroniques et Traditions surnaturelles de la Flandre— 
par Mr. S. Henry Berthoud.” 


Vor. X—61 





At first there was something rough and disa- 
greeable in the voice of the stranger, but the im- 
pression was speedily removed by the grace which 
mingled in his manner. 

The tirewomen, who, in conformity with the cus- 
tom of the times, had withdrawn to the end of the 
hall, so that they could perceive all that passed, 
without being able to hear any portion of the con- 
versation, remarked in whispers to each other on 
the rich apparel of Brudemer, his elegant tournure, 
the regularity of his features, and the wild expres- 
sion of his fiery glances. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the lady of 
the castle should find an inexpressible charm in the 
society of her guest, when it is considered that she 
had no other companions than vassals of lowly 
birth—whose discourse was confined to tedious 
recitals of the battles and tourneys, in which the 
old Lord, her husband, had mingled, and who shone 
far more as a warrior in the field, than a galliard in 
the hall. 

Skilfully availing himself of these advantages, 
Brudemer soon mingled in his conversation more of 
flattery and tenderness, than even the chivalric 
manners of the time permitted, while the lady, 
usually so proud and disdainful, subdued by a 
power she could not resist, listened at first with- 
out indignation, and afterwards with an emotion, 
which constantly increased. 

Placing himself as if accidentally in a position 
which concealed the movement from the tirewomen, 
he took possession of a fair hand which was not 
withdrawn, and raised it tenderly to his lips. It 
would be difficult to describe the sensations of the 
lady—a fierce and terrible fire painfully circulated 
in her veins, it pressed upon her brow, it struggled 
in her heavingchest. She experienced none of that 
delicious languor, that indescribable intoxication, 
the sweet yet cruel symptoms of love, it was rather 
like the agony, the cold and shuddering chills of a 
dying sinner, or the horrible stupefaction with 
which a pilgrim beholds fastened upon him the 
mortal gaze of a basilisk. 

In her confusion the lady of Clairmarais per- 
mitted the veil which she was embroidering to fall. 
“Oh! ifsuch a scarf were granted to me,” said Bru- 
demer, “ if she whose fair hands have fashioned it, 
would accept me for her champion, how many 
lances would I shiver in her honor on the battle 
field and in the tournament.” 

She snatched it up with a convulsive movement 
and said, “tis yours.” Brudemer carried it to his lips 
to conceal a horrid smile which he could not sup- 
press, but he suddenly cast it from him with a 
shudder of terror, as if it had been living fire. 
Now, the Chaplain had examined it that very 
evening after vespers—and while his hands were 
still moist with holy water. 

Quickly recovering from his emotion, Brude- 
mer approached still nearer to the lady and said, 
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lowering his voice, “ I was guided to your castle 
by an old man who in great haste demanded to see 
the Lord of Clairmarais. He waits at the postern 
to communicate to him an important secret, and 
one which concerns you nearly.” 

The lady grew pale at these words. 

“T am informed,” continued Brudemer, “ of the 
motives which impel him so earnestly to see your 
Lord. It is as he assures me to reveal a mystery 
to him; a mystery which will produce great 
changes in the manor of Clairmarais.” 

“** The lady,’ said he, ‘caused me to be driven 
ignominiously forth from the castle. She threat- 
ened me with a dungeon if I returned. The 
ingrate! I will deprive her of the titles and the 
riches of which she is so proud.’ 

“As I would not give credit to his threats, he 
related to me that his wife was the nurse of Count 
D’ Erin’s daughter, that the infant had died, he 
alone having knowledge of the fact, that he had 
substituted you, his own child, in the cradle of the 
young Countess, who was dead, and that you had 
been brought up and married asthe daughter of the 
Count D’ Erin. He has furnished me with 
numerous and creditable proofs of his fraud. 

“'This secret once known, the Lord of Clair- 
marais will hasten to repudiate a vassal, the 
daughter of an. ignoble hind who has deceived 
him.” 

The lady wrung her hands in despair. 

“ Listen,” continued Brudemer, lowering his 
voice yet more, but speaking so distinctly that 
his listener lost not one syllable of his discourse, 
** listen—the old man wrapped in his mantle sleeps 
at the postern—this dagger—coine.” 

“* My father !” 

‘* No, you are right,” replied Brudemer, with 
quiet irony, “who knows? They may perhaps 
admit you among the tirewomen of the new bride 
of the Lord of Clairmarais. At the worst, you 
may but be condemned to a convent.” 

The lady suddenly started up, signed to her 
women in prohibition of their following her, and 
giving her hand to Brudemer, they took their way 
to the postern together. 

After having pursued the amusement of the 
chase all day, the Lord of Clairmarais turned his 
footsteps towards the warm hearth, and the side of 
his beautiful dame, whither his wishes now earnest- 
ly hastened him. 

So eager was he to arrive, that he had left his 
attendants somewhat behind him, when suddenly 
his horse refused to advance, reared and exhibited 
signs of great alarm. The old Lord was forced to 
dismount, when, what was his grief and surprise ! 
The foster father of his wife lay there extended 
motionless with a ghastly wound in his breast. 

The attendants gathered around him, and reme- 
dies were instantly applied which proved not 
ineffectual. He opened his eyes, raised himself 





with great effort, and applying his mouth to the ear 
of the Lord of Clairmarais, he murmured with a 
faltering voice some words which caused the Cas- 
tellan to shudder with horror. He then fell back 
and expired. 

The old Lord, without uttering a word, proceeded 
immediately to the oratory, where he found his 
wife. Her brow covered with a deadly pallor, 
she was seated before a small table, and the better 
to conceal her dreadful agitation, she affected to be 
playing a game of chess with Brudemer. 

The latter, upon beholding the Lord of Clair- 
marais, uttered a shout of horrible laughter. The 
lady partook of this execrable hilarity—such a laugh 
could only be extorted by the most terrible 
suffering. 

The Lord of Clairmarais no longer doubted his’ 
calamity, for up to this moment he would not give 
credit to the crimes of which the dying old man 
had accused the lady. ‘“ Satan,” cried he, over- 
whelmed with indignation and despair, “ Satan, I 
abandon to thee the parricide, the faithless wife, 
and the castle which she has profaned with her 
presence.” 

“T accept the offering,” said Brudemer—and at 
the same moment a crown of fire flickered around his 
head, and upon the snowy shoulders of the lady he 
laid too terrible hands armed with hellish talons. 

More than two hundred years had passed since 
the Lord of Clairmarais had died in the odor of 
sanctity in the Abbey of Saint Bertin, when a friar 
of the order of Saint Bendist, inquired of a resident 
of St. Omer the name of the castle whose towers he 
perceived rising in the midst of a forest, surrounded 
by immense marshes. 

“ Our lady and the saints protect you,” replied 
the townsman, devoutly crossing himself. “ It is 
the castle of Clairmarais, an accursed spot, haunted 
by Satan. Every night it is illuminated with a 
sudden blaze, every night the Devil and I know 
not what other apparitions betake themselves 
thither in their fiery chariots. 

“Tf we are to believe the old people, the Demon 
who inhabits the castle is named Brudemer, and he 
forces those foolish persons who venture thither to 
play at chess, staking their souls against the 
domain and all the treasures it contains. You can 
readily imagine that no one yet has been able to 
overcome the Devil, and that consequently no one 
has ever returned from Clairmarais.” 

The monk listened in silence—and after a few 
moment’s reflection, he proceeded with a firm step 
towards the diabolical castle. He encountered no 
obstacle, and forthwith established himself in an 
oratory richly furnished, where he perceived a 
small table, on which were placed a chess-board, 
and the various pieces of the game. 

While the monk examined these objects, which 
the increasing darkness began to render somewhat 
indistinct, a vivid light suddenly illuminated the 
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oratory, and at the same instant he was surrounded 
by a. crowd of servants, of pages, and of tirewomen 
clothed in an antique fashion. All performed their 
various duties in silence, their very footsteps being 
inaudible, and yet more marvellous, their forms cast 
no shadow when they passed before the light. 

Soon afterwards there slowly approached a Lord 
richly apparelled, who bore emblazoned upon his 
doublet in armorial guise a shield with two forks 
sable, with this device, “‘ Brudemer.” On his 
arm leaned a female—still young, whose lovely 
countenance was covered with a mortal paleness, 
while eight pages followed, bending beneath the 
weight of four heavy coffers filled with gold. 

Brudemer placed himself at the chess-table and 
signed to the monk to be seated opposite. The 
latter obeyed, and the two commenced playing, 
without exchanging a word. 

By a skilful combination, the monk believed that 
he had given mate to his adversary, when the pale 
lady who had remained behind Brudemer leaning 
upon the back of his huge arm chair, bent towards 
him and pointed with the finger toa pawn. The 
face of the game was at once changed, and the 
monk now found himself in danger of being van- 
quished. 

At this turn of affairs, Brudemer and the lady 
burst into peals of laughter, while the rest of the 
ghastly occupants of the oratory who had grouped 
themselves around the combatants, joined in that 
fearful revelry which no human language can 
describe. 

The monk began to repent of his temerity—a 
cold sweat bathed his forehead, and he would have 
given the whole world to have been at that 
moment safe in his convent. Nevertheless, he did 
not despair of the divine goodness, and mentally 
invoked his blessed patron, Saint Benoist, for a 
miracle alone could extricate him from his danger- 
ous position. Suddenly, and by a celestial inspira- 
tion, he perceived that a new combination could 
still secure to him the game, and he pushed forward 
the pawn which accomplished it, when the shouts of 
laughter which echoed around him even changed 
into terrific yells, and then he heard and saw nothing 
more. 

The monk having passed the entire night in 
prayer, at length hailed the approach of day witha 
joy that can easily be imagined. He found in the 
place occupied the evening before by the pale lady, 
a skeleton covered with the fragments of a rich 
female garb. 

Remaining the undisputed possessor of the castle 
and of the wealth it contained, he caused a 
monastery to be erected on the unhallowed spot, 
and was appointed the superior. At present but a 
few faint vestiges can be discovered of the cloister, 


which was destroyed at the epoch of the revo- 
lution. 


ae ee 
Chess. How much do I regret my inability to 
recount it in the simple patois, and with the 
apparently sincere credulity of the good old dame 
who related it to me one autumnal night, in a poor 
hovel illumined by the rays of a solitary lamp and 
the ruddy glow of the fire, while the rain fell in 
torrents, and the wind rushed groaning through the 
immense forest of Clairmarais. 





GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES, 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 
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By the Author of “ Atalantis,” “ Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. 


XII. 


Sudden, the mighty nation goes not down ;— 
There is no mortal fleetness in its fate :— 
Time,—many omens, still anticipate 

The peril that removes its iron crown, 

And shakes its homes in ruins. Centuries 
Fleet by in the long struggle ; and great men 

Rush, mounted, to the breach where victory lies, 
And personal virtue brings us life again ! 

Were it not thus, my Country !—were this hope 
Not ours,—the present were a fearful time ; 

Vainly we summon mighty hearts to cope 
With thy oppressors’ vanity and crime ; 

These ride thee, as upon some noble beast, 

The scoundrel jackal, hurrying to his feast. 


XIII. 


Would we recal our virtues and our peace ? 
The ancient teraphim we must restore ; 
Bring back the household gods we loved of yore, 
And bid our yearning for strange idols cease. 
Our worship still is in the public way,— 
Our altars are the market-place ;—our prayer 
Strives for meet welcome in our neighbor’s ear, 
And heaven affects us little while we pray. 
We do not call on God but man to hear ;— 
Nor even on his affections ;—we have lost 
The sweet humility of our home desires 
And flaunt in foreign fashions at rare cost ; 
Nor God our souls, nor man our hearts, inspires, 
Nor aught that should to God or man be dear. 


XIV. 


Comes winter with an aspect dark to me, 
Hurried with storms so long? Are his brows 
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Unfit for him to speak or me to learn? 
And do I shrink from the impending stroke 
That follows his keen chiding! Would I fly 
The terror of his presence, and that yoke, 
Borne with so long and so reluctantly ? 
No! from its prison-house of care and pain, 
My spirit dares defy him. Well inured 
To trial,—I have borne it—not in vain, 
Since conquer’d is the destiny endured— 
Endured with no base spirit! I have grown, 
Familiar with the future in the known. 


XV. 


Yet bitter were the lessons of that past 


When life was one long winter! Childhood knew | 


Nor blossom, nor delight. No sunshine cast 
The glory of green leaves around mine eye; 
No zephyr laden with sweet perfumes blew 
For me, its Eastern tribute from a sky, 
Looking down love upon me; and my meod 
Yearn’'d for its kindred—for the humblest tie 
To human hopes, and aspirations true! 
Sickness, and suffering, and solitude 
Couch’d o’er my cradle: cheerless was the glance 
That watched my slumbers in those feeble hours, 
When pity, with her tears, her only powers, 
Might have brought hope if not deliverance. 


XVI. 


That season which all other men regret, 
And strive with boyish longing to recal, 
Which love permits not memory to forget, 
And fancy still restores in dreams of all 
That boyhood worship’d, or believed, or knew,— 
Brings no sweet images to me—was true, 
Only in cold and cloud, in lonely days 
And gloomy fancies—in defrauded claims, 
Defeated hopes, denied, denying aims ;— 
Cheer’d by no promise—lighted by no rays, 
Warm’d by ‘no smile—no mother’s smile,—that 
smile, 
Of all, best suited sorrow to beguile, 
And strengthen hope, and by unmark’d degrees, 
Encourage to their birth, high purposes. 


XVII. 


Why should I fear the winter now, when free 

To meet and mingle in the strifes of man; 
The danger to defy which now I see, 

The oppressor to o’erthrow whom now I can! 
Childhood ! the season of my weaknesses, 

Is gone !—the muscle in my arm is strong; 
No longer is there trembling in my knees, 

And my soul kindles at the look of wrong, 
And burns in free defiance !—never more 





Let me recal the hour when I was weak, 
To shrink, to seek for refuge, to implore ; 

When I was scorn’d or trampled, but to speak, 
When anger, rising high, though crouching low, 
Should, like the tiger, spring upon his foe. 


XVIII. 


Yet, in recalling these vex’d memories, 
Mine is no thought of vengeance! If I speak 
Of childhood, as a time that found me weak, 
I utter no complaint of injuries ; 
These tried, but did not crush me ; and they made 
My spirit rise to a superior mood,— 
Taught me endurance, and meet hardihood, 
And all life’s better energies array’d 
For that long conflict which must end in death, 
Or victory !—and victory shall yet be mine! 
They cannot keep me from my right—the spoil 
Which is the guerdon of superior toil— 
Devotion that defying hostile breath, 
Ceased not to “ watch and pray,” though stars re- 
fused to shine ! 


XIX. 


Manhood at last !—and, with its consciousness, 
Are strength and freedom ; freedom to pursue 
The purposes of hope—the godlike bliss, 
Born in the struggle for the great and true! 
And every energy that should be mine, 
This day, I dedicate to its object,—Life! 
So help me Heaven, that never I resign 
The duty which devotes me to the strife ;— 
The enduring conflict which demands my strength, 
Whether of soul or body, to the last ; 
The tribute of my years, through all their length,— 
The future’s compensation to the past !— 
Boy’s pleasures are for boyhood—its best cares 
Befit us not in our performing years. 


XX. 


The open sea before me, bathed in light, 

As if it knew no tempest; the near shore 
Crown’d with its fortresses, all green and bright, 
Asif ’twere safe from carnage ever more ; 

And woman on the ramparts; while below 
Girlhood, and thoughtless children bound and play 
As if their hearts, in one long holiday, 

Had sweet assurance ’gainst to-morrow’s wo:— 

Afar, the queenly city, with her spires, 

Articulate, in the moonlight,—that above, 

Seems to look downward with intenser fires, 

As wrapt in fancies near akin to love; 
One star attends her which she cannot chide, 
Meek as the virgin by the matron’s side. 


[ To be continued. } 
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JEPTHA LEATHERS; 
OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAILURE. 


The erudite and renowned Baron Von Ramz- 
hauser, in his “ Mémoire sur l’art de penser,” 
divides the great family of human pains and 
pleasures into two grand groups or classes: the 
Anticipative and the Actual,—placing the former 
in the front rank, because it is the largest class, and 
the first to be encountered in the great battle of 
life. 

However correct this classification may be in 
general, there are particular cases where both are 
united, and where we enjoy or suffer in reality, 
what we have already enjoyed or suffered in 
anticipation. But these are the exceptions and not 
the rule. Every body will doubtless concur with 
the Baron, that a large, and perhaps the largest 
portion of our joys and sorrows exist alone in our 
imagination. So are the major portion of our plans 
and policies of life generated, matured, and ex- 
hausted in our own anticipations,—we modestly 
declining to startle the world by their wonderful 
advent and development. 

But by pursuing the inquiry still further, we find 
that we are not only prone to failure in our antici- 
pations, but there seems to be a usage, that has 
perhaps become a law in human affairs, which leads 
us to realize those very things which our anticipa- 
tions have not only overlooked, but held in entire 
contempt and abhorrence. From an ignorance of 
this law of human progress, arise more chagrin 
and moral misfortune, than from all other sources 
united ; and the study of this law in detail consti- 
tutes what is technically termed “ experience,” 
which the old people tell us, we will continue to 
learn, if we live as long as they have lived. Who 
is there, that has not already planed out his entire 
career, marked and illustrated by suitable and 
copious achievements of usefulness and renown all 
along the way ? And yet, who, that has travelled 
any considerable portion of his way, has not strayed 
so far from the blazed trail, that it is lost sight of in 
a forest of scenes and deeds, of which his original 
survey had no marks except those of caution and 
reprobation? This is the fruit of short sightedness : 
we measure our corn by the basket of another, and 
when tried by our own bushel, the cobs will not 
hold out. We see or read of the gallant exploits 
of a great warrior hero; we contemplate his noble 
courage and daring spirit, and we are apt to feel a 
glow of martial valor within us. Without exam- 
ining the tissue and calibre of our own particular 
casement, to ascertain the probabilities of its 
remaining there for use when needed, we fall 
straightway to forming plans, and getting up 
occasions for its demonstration. But when our 
manceuvres have been successful in raising a crisis, 
we call on our courage and find, to the frustration 








of all our designs, that the egg of our valor has 
bursted in the roasting, leaving nothing but the 
brittle shell, and we are as tame and submissive as 
a brick bat, whilst our spirit is rapidly coursing 
towards a different pole from that of its original 
direction. 

Our neighbor is blest with a revelation, that labor 
is a nuisance, and turning his tools into “ funds,” 
he makes a short hand fortune. Whereupon our 
means are presto turned into lots in the city of 
Bubbleton, and the fallacy is dormant until the 
“depreciation of property” shows that Bubbleton 
is a humbug, and our enterprize a day after the 
feast. We read of Patrick Henry’s wonderful 
“rise and progress,” and we see and appreciate the 
thrilling display of patriotic and popular oratory 
made by our friend, Jake Jenkins, since he has 
abjured the sledge-hammer, and we forthwith 
forsake the plough handles, and mount the stump in 
support of the people’s rights. We find that our 
organ of language is awkwardly developed, and 
our inventive and reasoning faculties very much 
out of gear, while our words, instead of rolling out 
in torrents, as per calculation, are given to sticking 
about the throat, and finally have to be swallowed 
down. 

Thus it is, that we move on in helpless and pro- 
voking departure from the right line of conformity 
to our anticipated destiny: and hence the great 
number of men and women who are every where 
so benevolently engaged in regulating each other’s 
affairs,—the number of regulators being propor- 
tioned to the amount of irregularity. 

Amongst the vast multitude of irregulars who 
are living and breathing without the sphere of . 
anticipation, very prominently stands Mr. Jeptha 
Leathers. Where Jeptha came from particularly, 
or what was his early history, are points not 
material to the subject, but according to his own 
account he was “well raised,” and “it was said” 
that he sprang from one of those numerous “ first 
families,” which have so plentifully peopled the 
south-west in these latter years. He was certainly 
a man of much bearing. He was, at the time 
alluded to, bold, gallant, and daring, knowing no 
such thing as fear or misgiving under the most 
trying circumstances. Valor and vigor constituted 
the outer coat of his composition, and his inner 
man was all firm resolve. He was a bachelor of 
thirty, and as all bachelors have, so had he, a 
system of courtship, and also a set of rules and 
duties which were certain to happify and prosper 
the conjugal state. He harped lengthily upon, 
and discussed ably the whole question of “ marrital 
rights,” and understood perfectly the proper posi- 
tion of all parties to the compact. When it was 
currently and credibly reported, that a poor fellow 
of the neighborhood was thrust out of doors by his 
larger and “better half,” the moral sense of 
Leathers was terribly shocked. And when he 
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was further told that the neighbor aforesaid had 
the comforts of a shuck-pen, in which to console 
himself for the night, his very whiskers rose up 
with vengeance. 

“Tts all owin,” said he, “to foolishness, to not 
understanding one another’s rights; ef I was mar- 
ried I could get along with any woman in the 
world, because I’d jest tell em what was right at 
the start, and not spile ’em like most fellows do. 
But before I’d be druv up an tucked under in that 
way, I’d be a dog at once, and stay under the 
house ; jest let me get married an ketch me at that 
pass, an then cut my ears off with a hand-saw.” 

Jeptha was quite a beau, and made all his antici- 
pative inroads upon fortune’s domains under 
matrimonial colors; in other words, he lived in the 
full enjoyment of imaginative matrimony, with a 
fortune included ; for with him, it was out of the 
question to marry without “boot.” His conside- 
rate parents had brought him up under the maxim, 
that ‘“ when want comes in at the door, love jumps 
out at the window.” Our hero had exercised his 
governmental powers, in imagination, until his 
faith in their reality was as strong as it was in the 
moon’s power over turnips, or the influence of the 
dog-days on snake-bites, when there occurred to 
him an opening for their exercise in practice. 

Mrs. Jemima Jowers was a gay and handsome 
widow of forty-five. Sprightly and withal had the 
universal reputation of being a “ business woman,” 
which particular trait greatly delighted the antici- 
pations of Jeptha Leathers. She had been a 
widow about ten years, during which time she had 
paid off a heavy debt, and very considerably 
improved and enlarged the estate. Universal 
sympathy is always drawn towards the widow; to 
condole with her over her great bereavement and 
heavy responsibility, while the most head-shaking 
fears are poured forth, that she will ultimately fall 
through, bringing her family to want, and failing to 
educate her children, bring them up destitute of 
both mental and monetary stores on which to start 
in the world. And yet the sage “ lords of creation” 
have their kind-hearted sagacity almost universally 
rebuked by the managing talents, and thrifty con- 
cerns of the widow. During all the ‘‘ pressure” 
and “hard times” which of late years have fattened 
the lawyers and sheriffs of the country, the widow 
has steadily held her own, and very rarely is she to 
be found, who has not come out better than she set 
in. If perehance a few be found who have fallen 
into the embarrassed crowd, they are generally 
suffering the fruits of entailed folly, and the whole 
number will not weigh a feather in the scale against 
the great army of the used up amongst the 
sterner sex. 

The widow Jowers was “well to do in the 
world,” and in the opinion of our gallant hero, in 
want of nothing but the guardianship of some 
“ business man” to manage her out door affairs, and 








assume the paternal control of her six boys, who 
were now getting unmanageably large in her hands. 
Although marrying a widow was rather opposed to 
his favorite maxim, “ bend a tree while it is young 
and it will grow so,” yet he was well satisfied that 
Mrs. Jowers needed no bending, for whether it was 
by accident or former training he cared not, as 
the fact was indisputable, that her mental and 
moral temperament was exactly suited to the 
place which he designed her to occupy. He was 
much given to expatiate to himself upon the 
elegibility of the affair. ‘I always thought,” he 
would say, “that I’d hit the nail upon the head 
after awhile; them may hurry as will, but I never 
would of married in the world, ef I couldn’t of got 
jest exactly suited. Some marry for the sake of 
property, and some jest to get what they call a 
good, or purty wife, but I'll be hanged ef I didn’t 
always know that I'd get all whenI got married,— 
ketch this child asleep.” 

There are strange coincidences forever occur- 
ring, which are enough to make the most learned 
skeptic believe in a special Providence. 

Mrs. Jowers had for sometime seriously felt the 
necessity of stronger hands to control such of her 
affairs as were too weighty for a “poor lone 
woman.” And when Leathers had so far screwed 
up his courage as to present arms, the engagement 
became so warm, that a victory was inevitable, 
though the surrender was not specifically at dis- 
cretion. 

The affair was consummated after the fashion of 
the day and country: Jeptha Leathers was now in 
his prime, and like the adventurous Balboa when 
in the Pacific, he was up to his arm-pits in posses- 
sion. It was really refreshing to the hearts of his 
neighbors to surround him and listen to his infla- 
tions on his present and future affairs. He had 
all the appurtenances and fixtures necessary to 
carry out all his vast schemes of greatness, and 
was rapidly rising to the acme of his ambition,— 
the big man of his neighborhood,—when he began 
to feel an invisible sort of influence, gently but 
steadily drawing the lines, curbing the bit, and con- 
sequently, rather baulking his speed. 

The wise and benevolent Mother Goose has 
given us many valuable moral lessons, but some 
how or other, we are apt to forget them before the 
time comes round at which they are of most use to 
us. Could our couple but have remembered, and 
acted on the sound lesson taught in the case of Mr. 
Spratt and his wife, and one have eaten the “ fat’’ 
of their cares, and the other been content with the 
“lean,” there can be no doubt that their domestic 
peace would have been as “clean” as was the 
platter of Mr. Spratt and his good lady. But the 
good lady of Mr. Leathers took a different view of 
the matter, and in consideration of his deficiency in 
years and experience, she was rather disposed to 
assign him the position of “little Jack Horner,” 
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without, however, furnishing him with the precise 
kind of wherewithal with which the said John Jr. 
is said to have regaled himself. This course was 
suitable neither to the principles nor practice of 
Jeptha, but came in direct conflict with all his pre- 
conceived notions. In fact, it upset his whole 
system, as maturely made out, and often revealed 
to‘his friends who had had the misfortune to go 
before him in the difficulties of connubial discrep- 
ancy. Mr. Leathers felt the need of no prompter, 
further than the suggestions of his own mature 
wisdom, while Jemima manifested much kindness 
in volunteering her advice and directions in regard 
to his business operations. She was prone to 
dwell upon her own qualifications, and to back her 
arguments by reference to her own history, in 
which she had much advantage over her dear 
man, as his history lay altogether, so far as busi- 
ness habits were concerned, in the mazes of 
imagination, and what are the most ingenious and 
learned theories, when brought in conflict with 
actual facts? Thus Mr. and Mrs. Leathers con- 
tinued to attend to their respective duties according 
to their own notions of their limits, and were 
consequently often detected by each other in tres- 
passing upon one another’s rights. Every breeze 
grew a little stronger than the last, and finally it 
seemed that a tempest must come ; indeed, it some- 
times occurred to the mind of Jeptha, that a 
regular blast was the only means of getting things 
“in a proper fix to be righted up.” 

“Didn’t I tell you sir to plough to-day,” said 
Mr. Leathers to his man Jack, on returning from 
hunting one day. 

“Yes ir, but missus told me to hoe de garden 
sir.” 

“* Who told you to hoe the garden ?” 

“‘ I did sir,” emphatically said Mrs. Leathers, 
who by this time had made her appearance with 
her apron thrown aury over her head, and her left 
arm a-kimbo, “ J did, and I wonder who hada 
better right.” 

“ Nobody haint got no right to discommand my 
orders about my own business,” replied Jeptha. 

“Well I reckon I’ve got a right to do as I please 
with my own negroes,” was the decisive response. 

Jeptha at once saw the perils of his predicament, 
and felt deeply the humility of his degree as 
defined by his “ better half.” 

“‘T won’t stand it,” said he, giving his horse a 
kick; “its a getting too often, its an everlasting 
ding dong, and never no satisfaction at nothin, I’d 
like to know how I’m to carry on business when 
every body’s got a finger in the pie, Ill have a 
purty crap of it, an it gits worse an worse.” By 
this kind of eloquent cogitation he worked himself 


up into a perfect paroxysm of wrath and reckless- 
ness. 


’ 


“T won't stand it,” he again exclaimed, and into 


household whom he encountered, was a little negro 
with a bucket of water, all of which he capsized, 
with a single application of his foot, and no sooner 
did the negro squall, than did the mistress bawl. 

** Aint this a purty pass to come to, that a body 
can’t get along in peace in their own house, I 
won’t suffer it,—that 1 won’t.” This last sentence 
being uttered in a sort of nervous scream, wrought 
a wonderful effect upon Mr. Leathers, and it 
required much concentration of his courage to 
reply, which he did by saying in a tone which 
spoke more sorrow than anger. 

*]’ll have my way or die.” 

‘You may have your way and die, too, for what 
I care, but I'll show you that I'll do as I please with 
my own business,” 

Whether it was his moral or physical philosophy 
that prevailed is uncertain, but a happy determina- 
tion suddenly seized him, to try a fit of stiff-necked 
obstinacy, for he had not conceived the idea that 
Mrs. Leathers could possibly forego his smiles for 
any considerable length of time. So swearing 
ferociously that he would have “ nothing more to 
do with her or her things,” he skulked off. 

Night came, but no supper was on hand, and 
poor Jeptha went to bed without it. By sunrise 
next morning his gun was heard amongst the 
squirrels, and about breakfast time, he set up one 
of his old time, jovial whistles,—not doubting that 
by this time Jemima’s ire had abated, and that she 
would be more than glad to meet him on the neutral 
ground of the breakfast table. Just as he entered 
the yard, he saw her leave the pantry, but he saw 
or heard nothing of the breakfast. ‘There was no 
cook to be found, and no living soul to whom he 
could look for relief but the unapproachable antago- 
nist of his high resolves. He went to the pantry, 
the dairy, and even to the smoke-house, but all 
were locked, and Mrs. Leathers had the keys on 
her apron string. Here was a difficulty for which 
neither experience nor calculation had prepared 
him. 

What are all the promises and prospects of poor 
human life? Why should a man say to himself, I 
will do this or that, that good may follow? Why 
should vain man work schemes and maneuvres to 
provide a competency whereon to feast and fatten 
in the days of his ease, when every change of the 
wind may blow him bare, and every swell of the 
tides throw him high and dry upon the beach of 
starvation? ‘ Verily what shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue!” Such were the 
thoughts which might have occupied the head of 
Jeptha Leathers at the particular time of which 
we speak, had something more substantial occupied 
his stomach; but for the present, metaphysical 
disquisitions, and all that sort of thing, had to give 
way to his physical cravings. He went to all the 





the house he rushed. 


The first member of the 


doors and pulled at them, as though he expected 
they were unlocked, and he whistled and fumbled 
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about the shelves, in hopes that the relenting 
woman would ask what he was hunting, and thus 
bring about a parley, and consequently a compro- 
mise. But she was too much of a “business 
woman” to be caught by such a snare, so she 
looked straight at the fire and knit as though she 
was hired by the job. At length the spirit of the 
poor fellow gave way, and the gasping appetite 
spoke out for itself. ‘* Aint there no cold vittles ?” 
Said he pensively, as he scratched his head with 
one hand, and ran the other into his pocket. Mrs. 
Leathers saw the strength of her position and 
resolved to make the final charge. ‘May be 
there’s some in the kitchen,” said she, “and if 
there aint, you can have some cooled, if you’ll wait 
til dinner.” Jeptha felt that he had met his Wa- 
terloo, and yielded like a soldier, surrendering at 
discretion. 

From this time onward he was an altered man ; 
his haughty spirit was melted into the most plastic 
humility, and all his acquaintances spoke of him as 
a very “good meaning sort of aman,” and the 
ladies particularly cited him as a pattern of hus- 
bands. Whenever it was necessary to speak of 
his possessions, it was our negroes, our horses, our 
house. And it was said, that he carried the 
division even down to our hat, our boots, and 
our . 

But we were going to remark, that habit is 
second nature; at least, it was so with Mrs. 
Leathers ; for she had been so long in the habit of 
managing her own business, that it was impossible 
to give it up without a struggle, and with her, a 
struggle was tantamount to a triumph. So that 
what she designed in the outset for an equitable 
monarchy, she finally reduced to an absolute 
despotism. Defeats seem to be governed by 
some regular law which makes each one accelerate 
the next, and our hero was very soon routed 
“horse, foot, and dragoon ;” and like Santa Anna 
in the hands of the Texians, “he concluded to 
remain a prisoner.” 

As it was rather unpleasant to remain immedi- 
ately under the guns of the enemy, and as he was 
completely disarmed, he was suffered to. roam 
about within prison bounds. Day by day he took 
up his position in some shady place, on the fence, 
where he would sit and whittle sticks, and chew 
tobacco, until the horn blew him home to dinner, or 
the darkness of night drove him in. As he 
sauntered about from one resting place to another, his 
whole gait and outer integuments betokened the 
deepest humility and contrition of spirit. His hat 
gracefully flapped down before, as a sort of barrier 
betwixt his retiring countenance and the outer 
world. His whiskers, which in former times had 
stood up manfully to his countenance, now dropped 
down. His coat seemed to hang back as though it 
was afraid to go with him, and was ready to desert 
upon the slightest intimation of danger. His 











pantaloons were always kindly open at the pockets 
to accommodate his retiring hands, and were gently 
curved forward at the knee, ready moulded to suit 
his position on the fence, the door-steps, or such 
other elevated place as he might choose or chance 
toassume. His shoes had thrown off the useless 
restraints of artificial society, wholly eschewed 
every thing like blacking or strings, and modestly 
bowed down in the rear, to save their master the 
useless trouble of lifting his foot, or stooping to 
pull up the heels. 

It has been frequently said that “ all things are 
for the best,” and we know that many of the 
brightest ornaments of the human family took 
their ground start in captivity, or extreme adver- 
sity. Indeed to aspiring spirits, there is nothing 
so wholesome and invigorating as an occasional 
brushing over by the lashes of necessity and priva- 
tion. It gives time for reflection, and the supe- 
riority of second thoughts is proverbial. It not 
only adds to the maturity of plans for future 
progress, but it exercises a sort of whetting 
process upon the thinking powers, rendering them 
brighter and more acute for future use. So it was 
with Jeptha Leathers; he was not brought up to 
reading, and was greatly in want of some whole- 
some mental employment with which to drive off 
the dreadful irksomeness of his solitary hours. 
Dr. Franklin said, that the most unhappy condition 
in which a man could be placed, was to have 
nothing to read of a rainy day. Every day was 
equal to a rainy day with Mr. Leathers. 

It happened luckily one day, while he was 
sitting in one of his dreariest moods, that Major 
Briggins, who was a candidate for the Legislature, 
and out upon a sort of electioneering scout, came 
upon him with all his pockets full of newspapers, 
and other “ documents,” which he proceeded to 
read to him, with copious comments of his own by 
the way. He soon discovered that he had awakened 
an interest in Jeptha, that would do to operate on 
further ; so on taking leave, he insisted on leaving 
his papers with him to peruse at his leisure. By 
the time Major Briggins came round on his second 
tour, Mr. Leathers was a full convert to his cause, 
and the Major had the pleasure of remitting his 
name and money as a subscriber to his favorite 
party papers. Our hero now began to wear a 
more contented aspect, and retired to his shady 
retreats afterdioner with quite a jovial whistle. So 
delighted did he soon become with his papers, that 
even the dinner horn would often pass by unheeded. 
For long hours would he sit or lie in some “ seques- 
tered shade,” and pore over the ranting reasonings 
of some Congress statesman, or the lucid logic, 
and random rumors of a “ special correspondent,” 
until the friendly buzz of some quart or so of mus- 
quitoes would set him violently to boxing his own 
ears, and thus bring to his recollection that night was 
fast falling upon him. So retired in his habits did 
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he become, that it was generally understood 
amongst his neighbors, that those who might have 
business with him, must hunt him as they would 
hunt a stray horse—any where, but where he 
ought to be. Knowing and kind-hearted people 
sighed over him, as a poor fallen spirit,—a 
dependent in the house of his wife, and a drone in 
his neighborhood. Meantime Mr. Leathers was 
undergoing a purgatorial process, from which he was 
to emerge, cleared of his dross, as from a refiner’s 
furnace. 

It was soon discernible to Mrs. Leathers, that 
her husband was growing veliemently political, and 
whether from a conscious superiority in her under- 
standing of the subject, or from a natural disposition 
to rectify error wherever found, she promptly 
met him on the wordy battle-field, never failing to 
come off at least with a drawn battle, and the last 
fire. But this was only another whet-stone to the 
edge of Jeptha’s growing keenness. Time rolled 
on, and Leathers had gathered information, and 
talked of it to himself, until his intelligence and 
patriotism were overflowing. In the depth of his 
research, and the wide expanse of his philosophy, 
he had discovered that our once gallant ship of 
State was fast leaking, and rapidly falling to 
pieces ; and that it required all possible exertion to 
save even a floating plank from the disastrous 
wreck. This discovery was truly startling to him, 
and the more painful, that most of his poor fellow- 
citizens seemed yet to be thoughtlessly clinging to 
the shattered ropes of hope and confidence, while 
the ship was sinking under them. ‘The woods and 
fence corners could no longer contain him, but 
every captain’s muster or magistrate’s court, and, 
indeed, every other place where his talents could 
be employed, found him tendering his eloquent 
tidings of fraud and ruin, and patriotically rallying 
to the rescue. He was soon pleased to discover, 
that the omens of danger had aroused many 
besides himself, and the tide of politics was greatly 
swollen. The tide of politics, when it runs high, 
is like all other high tides, apt to have much foam 
and trash floating on the top; those substances 
which contain most wind and least solidity will 
ever be uppermost in a swell. Whether it was by 
the operation of this law of the tides, or from some 
other cause, Jeptha Leathers could not resist the 
solicitations of his friends to become a candidate 
for the Legislature, so soon as the election of his 
friend, the Major, was over. By consent, the 
name of Jeptha Leathers, Esq. was regularly 
brought out as a candidate the next year. Not- 
withstanding his retired habits, which were named 
by some as an objection to him, he soon convinced 
his fellow-citizens that he was well schooled in 
declamation, and inured to the clashings of debate. 
So that he was the man for the times—an “ availa- 
ble candidate.” A full report of his speeches 


truths in the history of the times, but as none was 
made out, we can quote only from recollection a 
striking passage, the eloquence of which fixed it 
indellibly upon our memory, and which will serve 
to exhibit in full their oratorical and literary 
character. 

“Look,” said he, in the midst of one of his 
ablest efforts—“ Look at the supercillous office- 
holders and office-seekers, look at their arrogant 
persumption, and transeendintal delinquency, see 
how they perdominate and refulgerate over the 
spiles of our rights and institutions. Look at their 
pusilanimous repudiation of the people’s hard 
yearnings, and say if you’re willing to coalesce 
with such misrulers, Ef a poor honest farmer, 
like me and you, was to happen to steal a little pig, 
he must be hilt up to public commiseration, and go 
to the penitentery to work out by the sweat of his 
brow, the atonements of his duplicity, while these 
hired banditters are dressed in fine purple linnen, 
and a farin about upon all the sumptious of the 
land, and interlopin upon the reserved rights of 
the States, and of our wives and childern. Re- 
form, fellow-citizens we must have superlative, 
and magneficient reform, or else our country must 
sink into the dark debyss of—of ruin, and—an— 
and”— 

“ Huzzah,” cried his right hand man and 
prompter. “ Huzzah! Huzzah!” went round the 
crowd, while Jeptha’s particular friends swore he 
was “a horse,” and hoisting him upon their 
shoulders, bore him off to “ grease his wheels,” as 
they termed it, and to congratulate him upon his 
successful vindication of the people’s rights. ‘The 
Leather’s party were boisterously patriotic, and 
abundantly triumphant—in anticipation. Leather 
was immediately at a premium. Every member 
of the party mounted leather cockades, and it 
was decidedly orthodox to wear leather buttons 
throughout. 

Jeptha Leathers was totally amazed at himself ; 
from the very sack-cloth and ashes of despair, he 
found himself suddenly blazing up in the full fame 
of his most hopeful ambition. On every occasion, 
it was necessary for him to make a speech, until 
he was almost continually speaking. It is true,he 
usually observed the most respectful silence during 
his short stays at home, but these. brief intervals 
were but steam-gathering periods, and served 
wonderfully to heighten his polemic appetite for 
the first occasion he met with. 

Thus went our hero swimmingly on upon his 
favorite current of applause, which would doubtless 
have borne him safely into the besieged harbor of 
office, had he not been one of those luckless heroes, 
whom fortune keeps for her most whimsical and 
fantastic sports. In the same year in which the 
political balloon of Mr. Jeptha Leathers was so 
rapidly ascending, the Indians took it into their 
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his talents and patriotism, and with all his “ Doric 
temerity” he entered it. 


The appointed day for a draft came on; the 
sovereign citizens had assembled, Sergeants were 
making marks on the ground, and bawling for the 
gallant soldiery to “fall into ranks.” Captains 
were posted at the heads of their respective lines, 
Majors were galloping and capering about in mar- 
tial confusion, Colonels were strutting with valiant 
pomp, while the “ citizen soldiers” were drawn up 
in crooked array to ‘“‘bask in the sunshine.” 
Orders were given for all those who would volun- 
teer their services to fight the savage foe, to march 
out and array themselves under a red handker- 
chief, which was hoisted forthat purpose ; but just 
as they were to have marched, a halt was ordered. 
The voice of Mr. Leathers was heard,—he came 
forward with his hat in his hand, and at one stride, 
ascended the floor of an open cake-cart, to address 
the multitude— 

“ Feller soldiers,” said he, “‘ we are ordered out 
to stand a draft, to see who shall go to fight the 
savage Ingens, that are killing our wives and mur- 
dering our olphin childern,—who of you will go? 
The Governor orders every sixth man to go, but I 
know that much more than every sixth man will 
go, yes every sixteenth will go, if there is room 
fore’m. Feller citzens, when I consider upon the 
ignominious degradations and bloody barbarosities, 
which these savage herds are committing, my 
heart would bleed within me—if it could.” Such 
a strain did he continue, for full half an hour, by 
way of blowing up the smouldering embers of ire 
in the bosoms of the gaping throng. Meantime, 
the fife was squeaking melodiously, and the drum 
sounding in most thrilling jars, but the more they 
spoke, squeaked, and hammered, the more the 
patriotic hosts wouldn’t march out. Finally orders 
were given for the formation of a court to proceed 
with the draft. 

The business of the court was progressing finely 
when Mr. Leathers re-appeared,—for he had been 
slightly missing for awhile—but he was so altered 
in his aspect, as to attract the general attention. 

_ His right knze was slightly flexed, so as to bring 
“the toes to the ground, and give his body a con- 
He might have injured 
himself perhaps in mounting the cart. As he came 
- hopping in, “‘my dear sir,” said his friend, Colonel 
_ Spangle, “s what has happened to you? did you get 
a LI 

=, Happened to me!” said Jeptha with an air of 
__ surprise, “nothing aint happened to me.” “ But 
my dear fellow you are lame.” ‘ Well what 
of that,” said Jeptha, with much coolness. 
“ wern’t I always lame ever since I had the white 
swellin when I was a boy? I thought every body 
knowd that.” “I didn’t know it,” said his Cap- 


Jeptha, “for I’ve got a receipt that I’m lame.” 
The feint was not only too palpable, but an 
unnecessary blunder, as his name had already been 
drawn out to a blank, and escaped the draft, but 
our hero had again overreached his mark, and 
realized one of those inevitable hoists which grow 
out of a discrepancy betwixt ends and means. 
From this time onward, his star was sadly in the 
descendant. He kept his name up until the 
election, but so dispirited was the leather’s party, 
that not a single leather button was seen at the 
election, and very few Leather’s tickets were 
deposited in the box. Our hero was deprived of 
the solace of most of the great men who are de- 
feated : he could not retire to the “ peaceful shades 
of private life; both habit and circumstances for- 
bade it, and he gradually descended to a very low 
round in the social Jadder. He became at once, a 
common convenience and nuisance. The last time 
we saw our once ambitious hero was on a Christ- 
mas morning; he was reeling and rocking along a 
village street, minus coat-skirt, and a hat, while a 
dozen hopeful lads were swarming round him, 
pinning papers to his remaining skirt, and occasion- 
ally giving him a high-fall, to their own uproarious 
delight. 

Long before this stage of the case, the gallant 
Legislature had passed “ an act to divorce Jemima 
Leathers from her husband, Jeptha Leathers, and 
to confer upon the said Jemima the powers and 
privileges of a Fem. sole.” Thus dwindled down, 
and wound up, the career of Jeptha Leathers, the 
martyr to blind ambition. 

Lowndesboro’, Ala. W. 





THE FORSAKEN IRISH GIRL. 


An “ o’er true” scene from real life. 
1. 
We deem the fiction-tale o’er-wrought— 
The passion’s dye too deep, 
But the true annals of a heart 
Shall a weak pencil keep ? 
Il. 
The bud, the bloom, the blight of hope,— 
The strife of changing hours,— 
The crushing of love’s precious pearl,— 
The wreck of reasoning powers! 
ll. 
Ah, who have felt—zhey best can tell 
How dark the lines should be, 
That trace the course through days and years 
Of such a destiny. 
Iv. 
The sun pour’d down its mellow light, 
As wan’d the summer day, 





tain, “and so I’ve put your name in the box fora 
draft.” ‘ Well you may jest take it out,” replied 


And silent seem’d the earth, and calm, 
As Heav’n’s own blessed ray. 
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Vv. 


The South-West stir’d the blossom’d vines, 
That climb’d the trellis, high, 

And fill’d with sweets the open door— 
What? ho! who rushes by ? 


VI. 
A slender form, with pallid cheek 
And air more wild than rude ; 
She starts, and feels her haste too great, 
And seeks a tone subdued. 


Vil. 
‘‘ Excuse me, Mam, I seek employ, 
Indeed I’m honest too, 
Though he—I saw him enter here— 
Has slander’d me to you. 


VII. 


“Where’er I turn, where’er I stray, 
He presses on before, 

And cautions those who would be kind 
To shut me from the door. 


Ix. 
** He’s cruel—oh, I feel it here ;” 
In falt’ring tones she spoke, 
And press’d her clasp’d hands to her side :— 
“ Oh here—my heart is broke.” 
x. 
* Be calm,” I said, “ I’ll hear your tale, 
To slander none may dare”— 
She gather’d up her dark eyes’ fire, 
And there was frenzy there. 


XI. 
With clenched hands and upturn’d brow, 
She talk’d—to me unseen— 
Of love, and hate, and grief, and wrong, 
With many a curse between ; 
XII. 
Of parents wrong’d and sisters sham’d, 
Of Beauty, spoil’d and spurn’d, 
Of raven locks made gray by grief, 
And Love to madness turn’d; 


XII. 

Till, fury-spent, she calmly sigh’d— 
‘“‘ He heard, Mam, what I spoke, 
He’s hid, but well I know he’s here— 

Cruel !—my heart is broke. 


xIv. 

“T left my Island home for him, 
And cross’d the dreadful sea. 

My heart to him as Heav’n was true— 
God! what is his to me? 


XV. 

“Then I was fair—as black as jet 
These tresses on my brow”— _ 

She sadly smooth’d her ringlets down— 

“ You see they’re changing now. 


XVI. 
“**Tis woman’s lot to lose her charms, 
While men are young and gay; 
We have more trouble, Mam, you know, 
Grief makes the tresses gray.” 

XVIL. 
I ask’d about her parents’ home, 
And friends she’d left behind. 
“Oh, they were of the better sort— 
Careful, and proud, and kind. 


XVIII. 
“ There is a difference, you know, 
Some parents train with care, 
And mine—oh, oft my father said, 
* My daughter dear, beware.’ 
XIX. 
* My sisters did with honor wed 
To farmers, rich and free, 
And in their true heart’s love were bless’d, 
Blessed—oh, all but me!” 
XX. 
Then rush’d the anguish to her heart— 
The madness to her brain, 
And him unseen she oft adjured 
By fearful curse again, 
XXI. 
To give one word—one sweet hope word 
In her crush’d heart to wear. 
How pass’d the frenzy-fit away, 
And follow’d it—despair. 
XXII. 
* Dost thou not pray to Him who binds 
The broken heart?” I said— 
* Curses are mine,—I cannot pray,— 
I’ve heap’d them on his head, 
XXIII. 
“ Till my own frenzied brain has reel’d, 
And my lost heart is sear’d,— 
Love’s fountain floweth out in prayer— 
Only Love’s prayer is heard. 
XXIV. 


But present ills and outward wants 
The heart’s deep sorrows hide ;— 
Where shall I be another night ?” 
Sadly, the wanderer sigh’d. 
XXv. 
Her parting words, remembered well— 
When earth shall yield, at last, 
The annals of her children up 
With all the hidden past, 
XXVI. 
I'd not meet her as “ he” shall meet, 
Before the Face Divine, 
Were earth one perfect crysolite, 
And I might call it mine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SIX DAYS? JOURNEY IN THE MOON, 


BY AN AERIO-NAUTICAL MAN. 


In our last, we left the Acronaut in the Isle of Engines, 
in the Moon. Next, as we have already intimated, he vi- 
sits and describes a certain Republic, in that bright world. 

[ Ed. Mess. 


Having enjoyed the hospitalities of the Island 
as far as my time would permit—that is to say, 
having paid dearer for my accommodations than I 
ever did any where else, notwithstanding the won- 
der working machinery,—I took passage in the 
magnetic vessel, for the purpose of visiting a fa- 
mous Republic of which I heard such terrible ac- 
counts in the Island, that I felt a great curiosity to 
see it with my own eyes; for I could scarcely be- 
lieve, that a people so ignorant and vicious could 
exist in a state of society and civilization. I had 
observed too, that the people of the Island were 
especially vain of their superiority over all others 
in the Moon, which they took care to maintain by 
an ingenious process of elevating themselves at 
the expense of other people. This Republic, or 
Confederation as it is called, lies at the western 
extremity of the Ocean, ata distance of about three 
thousand miles, yet we reached it in about twenty- 
four hours. I inquired of the Captain if they knew 
any thing about steamboats, and he told me they 
were used about a hundred years ago, but had now 
become, as he expressed it in the common phrase 
of the inhabitants of the Moon, “ obsolete ideas.” 

Arriving at a great city, called the emporium, I 
was agreeably surprised to find what a great man I 
was. As soonas the better sort of people learned 
1 was a traveller, and had come from the Isle of 
Engines, they took the horses from the hackney 
coach in which I was proceeding to my lodgings, 
and dragged me along with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of admiration and applause. At 
the hotel I was met by a committee, the chairman 
of which made a long speech, in which he compli- 
mented me in such high terms on my literary emi- 
nence, that if 1 had not been a remarkably modest 
man I should have been quite out of countenance, 
and concluded his address by respectfully inquiring 
when it would suit my convenience to partake of 
a public dinner. In less than six hours, I had in- 
vitations enough to last me six weeks, and received 
so many other proofs of profound devotion, espe- 
cially from the ladies, who, by the way, were re- 
markably handsome, that I could not help thinking 
there must be a severe scarcity of great men in 
the Republic, and finally came to the conclusion, 
that the people who made such a fuss with me, 


must labor under a deep sense of their inferiority. 





This I however soon found was by no means the 
case, for they turned out to be almost as great boas- 
ters as the inhabitants of the Isle of Engines, and 
called themselves the most enlightened nation under 
the sun, as indeed they are in many respects. It 
seems they were formerly subject to the sovereign 
of the Isle of Engines, but became independent 
some fifty or sixty years ago, after a struggle in 
which they displayed great gallantry and perse- 
verance. They are justly proud of this achieve- 
ment, and boast much of their independence, which 
is however merely political, for I found them little 
better than abject slaves to the fashions and opi- 
nions of the Isle of Engines, frequently adopting 
them long after they have become obsolete ideas, 
(to use the Captain’s expression,) like menials 
who strut about in the cast-off clothes of their 
masters. 

It is proper to premise, that the Moon is separa- 
ted into two great divisions, called the Old and 
New World; of the latter of which, the Great 
Republic considers itself, and justly too, the repre 
sentative—being the most powerful and enlighten- 
ed state in that quarter. The inhabitants of these 
two great divisions either really have, or pretend 
to have, a great contempt for each other, tlhe peo- 
ple of the Old World looking upon those of the 
New as mere upstarts of yesterday, without any an- 
cestors, ancestral monuments, or ancestral achieve- 
ments. Those of the New World, on the other 
hand, have various flings at the aforesaid old gen- 
tleman. They call him a superannuated dotard, 
strutting about in the threadbare garments of his 
ancestors, and living upon their reputation, instead 
of establishing one of his own. They say he is 
always looking backwards, if not going backwards 
too, while they are perpetually going ahead, and 
looking straight forwards. ‘That one nibbles at 
the dry crust of memory, while the other luxuriates 
on the luscious banquet of hope; and that, in short, 
one lives in the past, the other in the future. 

Almost all their jealousies and antipathies may 
be traced to those sources, though it must be con- 
fessed, they are combined with others, arising from 
the opposition of great national interests, and above 
all, of political principles, the states of the New 
World being for the most part Republics—those of 
the Old, Monarchies. They are perpetually dis- 
puting about the superiority of these modes of go- 
vernment; the Monarchists stigmatizing the Re- 
publicans as semi-barbarians, anarchists and agra- 
rians ; the latter returning the compliment by dub- 
bing the others ignorant, spiritless slaves, without 
courage to assert their freedom, or sense enough 
to enjoy it if attained. 

But notwithstanding this, I soon observed, that 
the people of the New World, with all their pride 
of liberty, had not achieved its last and greatest 
triumph, that of independence of mind. They 
still cherish a sort of sneaking deference, a paltry 
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spirit of imitation in respect to the inhabitants of 
the Old World, which is perpetually leaking out 
in spite of all their boastings of superiority. I 
scarcely met aman or woman, especially among 
those of the more enlightened classes, who ven- 
tured to adopt an opinion in opposition to the an- 
thority of the Old World, or a dress not sanctioned 
by its example. Both their tastes and opinions 
seem entirely subservient to foreign example, and 
the influence of the Isle of Engines is at this mo- 
ment far more despotic over the minds, manners, 
and morals of the people of these her ancient colo- 
nies, than was her political authority at any period 
of their dependence. 

The government of this Great Republic of the 
Moon is strictly democratic, while almost all the 
early education, as well as subsequent reading, of 
its inhabitants inculcates the usages of monarchy. 
Their political principles are those of perfect 
equality, while their domestic habits and associa- 
tions are almost all founded on a broad and palpa- 
ble distinction of rank. In theory they are all 
the same, in practice they are all different. At 
an election poll, the servant is equal to his master ; 
in the drawing room he waits on him at table, and 
does his bidding. One might be tempted to con- 
clude, that it was impossible any system of society 
or government could subsist for any length of time 
in the midst of such incongruities, and this has 
uniformly been asserted by the philosophers of the 
Old World of the Moon. But it is singular how 
easy it is for all these apparent contradictions to 
become reconciled by custom and practice, the two 
great agents in smoothing down the asperities of 
conflicting principles. Strange to say, these Re- 
publicans seem to get along very well, though it 
would be easy to prove such a result absolutely im- 
possible. Setting aside their penitent propensity 
to adopt the opinions, and follow the fashions of 
those they affect to despise; their ignorant, vulgar 
admiration of foreigners, especially literary tour- 
ists, and inferior writers of the Isle of Engines; 
and their profound devotion to those titles of no- 
bility which are incompatible with their govern- 
ment and institutions, they may be called an en- 
lightened people, among whom intelligence is far 
more widely diffused than elsewhere ; whose morals, 
though tinted, have not reached the incurable 
corruption of the Old World of the Moon; whose 
portion of happiness is most assuredly at least 
equal ; and whose progress in numbers, wealth and 
prosperity, is unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind. Icould give such examples of the growth 
of states and cities, as would without doubt place 
me on a level with the celebrated Baron Monchau- 
sen, notwithstanding the sage and highly original 
remark of my Lord Byron, so often quoted by his 
admirers, that “Truth is strange—stranger than 


river, to the examination of which I had devoted 
a full half hour, 1 was overcome by heat and fa- 
tigue and fell asleep, in the midst of a sublime 
forest of primeval trees, whose heads seemed al- 
most to reach the skies. On waking and looking 
about, I found myself, to my utter astonishment, in 
the midst of a thriving town, with a eanal and a 
rail road running side by side, and the stumps stand- 
ing in the streets. The impression on my mind 
at first was, that I had taken one of Peter Claus’s 
naps, but I trust the reader will believe me when I 
declare, on the veracity of a traveller, that on look- 
ing at my watch, I found I had slept only two 
hours. 

Intending this as a mere sketch of my personal 
travels and adventures, it will not be expected that 
I should here aspire to a complete development 
of the state of trade, science, literature, the fine 
arts, and the general statisties of the various coun- 
tries of the Moon it was my fortune to visit. 
These I shall reserve for a separate work, to be 
published in one hundred and seventy-five numbers, 
embellished with original designs borrowed from 
every accessible source, and so cheap that purcha- 
sers will wonder at the sum they have paid when 
they come to the end of the series. The reader 
must therefore be content with a few general ob- 
servations, commencing with the subject of money, 
that being the first principle of all things among 
the inhabitants of the Moon. 

The ordinary currency is paper money, though 
there is one remarkable exception which came to 
my knowledge in a way I shall hereafter explain. 
In some places, I found it greatly depreciated, but 
the people having no other standard of value to 
compare with it, were quite ignorant of the fact, 
and so delighted with the high prices they received 
for every thing, that they actually forgot what they 
paid. ‘They consequently all fancied themselves 
growing rich apace, and were so happy; that they 
turned every man out of office, as a common dis- 
turber of the public peace of mind, who had the 
audacious wisdom to predict that such a state of 
things could not last forever. In some places the 
privilege of making paper money was confined to 
a few ; in others! believe every man manufactured 
it for himself, it was so plenty. In all these places, 
particularly the latter, there was nothing seen but 
paper money, and such was the scarcity of silver 
and gold, that the only specimen I saw, was a shil- 
ling carefully preserved in a cabinet of curious 
medals collected by a learned antiquary, who had 
written a dissertation to prove that the Aboriginals 
of the country were acquainted with the art of 
coining money. In most of the countries I visited, 
there were two great parties, one called the hard 
money men, the other the shin-plaster dynasty, with 
which opprobrious epithet the believers in paper 





fiction.” I will therefore only venture to give one 
example. Travelling along the banks of a great 





money were scandalized by their opponents. Some- 
times one, sometimes the other gained the ascen- 
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dancy ; but I was told by a person of veracity, that 
paper money maintained its stand through all these 
vicissitudes, which puzzled me notalittle. The shin- 
plaster boys insinuated that the others were called 
hard money men, beeause it was so hard to get at 
their money ; while the latter retorted by asserting 
that the others never paid their debts at all except by 
act of Congress. This is all I mean to say on the 
subject at present, with the single exception of an 
anecdote | shall relate, too curious to be omitted, 
without great injustice to the reader. 

I had heard of a strange people, that lived among 
the recesses of a range of high mountains at a 
great distance and were considered a hundred years 
at least behind the spirit of the age. They were 
held to be little better than barbarians and infidels, 
for they knew nothing about running in debt with- 
out paying, and did not believe in paper money. 
It was my intention to pay these people a flying 
visit, but finding this great Republic of the west 
extended in every direction so far that it seemed 
impossible ever to get out of it, I reluctantly relin- 
quished my design. It happened, however, that I 
lackily fell in with one of these originals, of whom 
I bought a superb beaver skin as a present to my 
wife on my return home. On offering payment in 
paper money he declined to my great surprise, and 
continued turning up his nose contemptuously, at a 
new bank note, just from the mint, which I pressed 
on his acceptance. I assured him it was as good 
as the bank, and far preferable to silver or gold, 
which were considered obsolete ideas. He shook 
his head however, and at length asked me with 
great gravity— 

“Can you convert it into silver spoons ?” 

** No—I believe not,” replied [. 

“ Or watches ?” 

“T cant say I have ever known such a thing 
done.” 

“ Or any thing useful or ornamental *” 

“They make very excellent shin-plasters.”’ 

“* Are they intrinsically of any earthly value ?” 

“‘ Not that I know of, with this single exception. 
Yet you may exchange them for every thing valu- 
able.” 

“That is to say if any body will take them. 
Pray give me my beaver skin. I can at all events 
make it into a cap, a waistcoat, or something use- 
fal.” Saying this, he almost snatched it from my 
hard, and left me wondering at his blindness as 
well as pitying his deplorable ignorance of first 
principles of circulation and currency. 

The inhabitants of the Moon have made great 
progress in science, arts and literature. In one 
nation especially, they paint exquisite pictures, 
though there is not a man among them that can 
make atolerable box topackthemin. They carve 
the most exquisite statues; yet are totally ignorant 
of the most common machinery for raising blocks 
of marble from the quarries. They can unroll the 


most ancient manuscript without injuring it, but a 
common tack, or a scientific horse shoe, is beyond 
their comprehension, or beneath their attention. 
In short, they are as deficient in the useful me- 
chanical, as we of the United States are rather 
flippantly said to be inthe fine arts. 1 should here 
observe, that these remarks are confined to one na- 
tion of the Moon in particular, which is celebrated 


throughout the whole planet for its taste and skill ° 


in the fine arts, most especially music. The rest 
take pride in various other matters in which they 
fancy they excel all their neighbors, consoling 
themselves with the idea that the progress of the 
fine arts is coeval with that of luxury and effemi- 
nacy, and that where greater honors are paid to 
fiddlers and prima donnas, than to the benefactors 
of mankind, or the giver of freedom to nations, 
the former will become plenty, the latter very 
scarce. However this may be, it is certain that 
the nation of fiddlers and prima donnas both pities 
and envies its neighbors, while they, in return, des- 
pise and imitate it to the extent of their ability. 

Of the vast progress made by the inhabitants of 
the Moon in science and knowledge, it wil] be suf- 
ficent to state, in order to convey some faint idea 
of the truth, that they are so far in advance of 
those of our Earth, that they have discarded nearly 
one half the knowledge we hold to be essential to 
the reputation of a wise man, and consider a great 
portion of the other half, of extremely questionable 
utility. It is beginning to be a prevailing opinion 
among the philosophers, that the world has been 
on the wrong tack for the last six thousand years ; 
that society is altogether constituted on erroneous 
principles, and that it will soon be absolutely neces- 
sary, either to re-organize the old, or make an 
entire new world, founded on the solid basis of 
human experience.. As respects the sciences, I 
was surprised to find them so far in advance of us, 
that they had nearly completed the circle, and were 
fast returning to those venerable exploded systems, 
which in the benighted ages of ignorance and 
superstition, were considered as no better than 
arrant witchchraft and necromancy, the diabolical 
progeny of an incestuous communion with the 
powers of darkness. ‘There are men of such stu- 
pendous, scientific attainments among them, that 
they can tell what others are thinking of without 
dealing with the devil, and the gift of second-sight, 
or clairvoyance, as it is there called, has become 
so common, that it is much more usual to meet 
with people who cannot see what is to be seen, 
than such as can see what was once invisible to 
all but those who, in the days of ignorance and 
superstition, were supposed to partake of super- 
natural powers. Every day some new science is 
discovered, which renders easy what was con- 
sidered impossible before, and I have little doubt 
that if they continue on for half a century more 








in the same rapid pace, they will be able to dis- 
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pense altogether with a Supreme Being, and con- 
struct not oily worlds, but people to live in them, 
on purely scientific principles. 

With regard to the Literature of the Moon, | 
have only space to say, that it has ceased to be a 
separate avocation. Every man is there his own 
author, and as for booksellers, if any one should be 
silly enough to publish a book for the purpose of 
even giving it away, it would be considered a gross 
insult, as conveying a direct insinuation that men 
could not do this for themselves. In truth, the 
entire system is reversed. Authors give a pre- 
mium to their readers for their trouble ; and critics 
always prepare their strictures before the work is 
written, having in the course of the development of 
the human mind, discovered ‘that it is much better 
to teach an author what is right, before he has done 
wrong, than to arraign and punish him afterwards. 
It is moreover a curious fact, for which I can vouch 
the very best authority, that there are at least ten 
critics to one author, all gaining not only fame but 
bread, by correcting his faults or proclaiming his 
beauties, without the least expense of taste or judg- 
ment. 

At the period I visited the Great Republic, (which 
by the way is too young to have been christened, 
and is yet without a specific name,) the better sort 
of people, to wit, those who had most money, or 
credit, were laboring under a singular sort of mono- 
mania, that is to say, they were what is called 
music mad. A few days after my arrival at the 
Great Emporium, walking one bright moonlight 
evening* through a fashionable street, I encoun- 
tered a vast crowd of people, pushing and thronging 
after a person, who was stalking along with much 
dignity, and huzzaing with great vociferation, while 
they scattered flowers in his path, and the ladies 
showered bouquets on his head from the open win- 
dows. Feeling somewhat curious to know who 
this could be, I ventured to inquire of a respectable 
looking man, who had ensconced himself by my 
side, behind the stone steps of a hotel, to get out 
of the way of the crowd. 

“T suppose, that is some great hero, just re- 
turned from a victory over the enemies of his 
country,” said I. 

‘Not at all,” replied the old gentleman with a 
look of surprise. 

“ Some illustrious patriot, who has passed his life 
in the service of the State ?” 

“ Not at all, sir.” 

“‘ Some great public benefactor, who has ensured 
the happiness of his countrymen by freeing them 


* 1 should here observe, that the Moon receives its light 


from despotism and securing their rights and pro- 
perty by a wise system of laws and government ?” 
“Not at all, sir.” 

“Surely then he must have done some glorious 
act, or achieved some great triumph of virtue or 
intellect.” 

“Not at all, sir,” again replied the old gentleman 
with a significant smile. ‘“ He is only the greatest 
fiddler in the world, and has just got through a 
piece of music, so difficult that every body pro- 
nounced it impossible.” 

“Indeed! You must be a very musical people.” 
“That depends on the people of the Old World, 
from whom we derive all our tastes’ and opinions. 
On the arrival of the next magnetic packet, we 
shall all become deaf for aught I know.” 


Here we were interrupted by a shout that rent 
the skies, and looking in that direction, I saw the 
great fiddler elevated on the shoulders of six 
ladies dressed in the most fashionable mode, and 
fiddling in great style. Whereupon all the people 
fell down and worshipped his fiddle. 

“Really,” said I to my companion, “ You are 
indeed a very musical people. What will be the 
consequence of such enthusiasm ?” 

“That we shall have plenty of fiddlers, and a spe- 
cial scarcity of heroes, poets, statesmen and pub- 
lic benefactors. The ambition of our great men 
will be confined to playing the fiddle. Sir,” con- 
tinued he, “do you see that decrepid old man, 
stealing along unnoticed through the crowd, as if 
ashamed of himself or his countrymen? That man 
bore a great share in giving freedom to his country, 
which owes him a debt of gratitude it can never 
pay. Yet you see he passes unnoticed. Good 
night, sir, 1 am going home to learn to play the 
fiddle.” 

It was originally my intention to spend six weeks, 
or two months in making a thorough investigation 
of this new, or at least hitherto unvisited region. 
But it unluckily, or rather luckily happened, that 
at the close of my six days’ researches, ono pening 
my pocket for some purpose or other, 1 was sud- 
denly appalled at the sight of a polite invitation 
from a bank to call and pay a note which would 
become due the sixteenth of the month. It wanted 
only three days of the time, and not a moment was 
to be lost. Accordingly, I set forth with the least 
possible delay, and having the advantage of my 
previous experience, arrived just in time to borrow 
the money of a friend, thus preserving my credit 
triumphantly, and fairly becoming entitled to a new 
discount. I found little trouble in my descent, and 
confidently assure my readers, that if they can 


at night from the earth, which thus like a good neighbor only once arrive at the Moon they will find no dif- 





repays the obligation. * 





ficulty in getting back again. 
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SONNETS. 


BY ANNA M. HIRST. 


I. 
THE DESOLATED. 


“ One step to the white death-bed, 
And one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel—and one, oh, where ?” 
Shelley’s “‘Ginevra.” 
Rest, weary heart, and sleepless spirit, rest ; 
Not long, not long, thy steps shall linger here ; 
The darkened room, “the death-bed, and the bier” 
Follow most closely ; and thy lofty crest, 
O! Mortal body, by the passer pressed 
Shall fret not at his scorning ; nor, O! soul, 
Shalt thou glance backward from the glorious goal 
To which thou sprangest, as toward his nest 
Flies the freed dove, for words that stain alone 
Thy earthly fetters—no ; for bright ahead, 
Beyond the vale of shadows, lie dispread 
The spirit-lands to angels only known; 
And there, the immortal halo round thy brow, 
Thou shalt not heed the carks that sting thee now. 





Il. 


THE POET'S GRAVE, 


Build me no vault with sculptured marble crowned, 
For death seems darkest with the coffined dead ; 
But place a broken column at my head, 

And lay me gently in the grassy ground : 

And o’er me let a tall Ailanthus grow, 

That shadows from the “ Tree of Heaven” may 
glide 
Like spirits round me; and, if aught of pride 

Lurk in thy tender breast for priest so low 

In Nature’s temple, on the pillared stone 
Inscribe,—* Here sleeps a Poet,” with my name; 
Then, if Time gives its simp'e sound to Fame, 

To those who loved me living shall be known 

My sepulchre, and those who knew me not 

Shall pause with solemn hearts and ponder at the 

spot. 
Philadelphia, March, 1844. 





THE HARP I TOUCHED. 


The harp I touched in former years, 
The wires and burnished frame— 

The wreath, that twined the chords above, 
And all the harp’s the same ; 


But yet, its notes are wild and sad 
Like one who deeply moans : 

I touch the chords, they give not back 

Their once loved, joyous tones. 








The spirit of the song is dead, 
The music, oh! how changed! 

It speaks of hearts, that fondly loved, 
Now cold and far estranged— 


Of blighted hopes—affections crushed, ' 
The faithless, broken vow— 

Of garlands, once that twined young Love, 
Now faded from his brow. 


The minstrel’s heart has felt the blight,— 
Tis there the secret lies ; 

His heart is sad and mournful too,— 
His faithful harp replies. 


I cannot bear those mournful strains, 
They break my swelling heart— 
Farewell, awhile, a fond adieu, 
My faithful harp we part ; 


Ill hang thee on the silent wall, 
Inglorious and unstrung, 

Till happier days and scenes restore 
The light and life of song. 


Danville, Virginia. 





GLEANINGS FROM DIFFERENT HISTORIES ; 
OR AN HISTORICAL 


SKETCH OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY W. W. ANDREWS, 


UNITED STATES CONSUL AT MALTA. 


(Period embraced, from 1698 to 1730.) 


After various ballottings, Raymond Perellos de 
Roceaful, a native of Arragon, and Grand Bailiff 
of Negropont, received a plurality of votes, and 
came to the throne, much to the displeasure of 
many French and Portuguese knights who had 
strenuously opposed his election. This prince, who 
was of a noble carriage and polished manners, dis- 
tinguished also by his naval deeds, and strictly mo- 
ral in his conduct, no sooner commenced his reign 
than he became generally popular with all the lan- 
guages of his Order, and all classes of his native 
population. Even those monks who had at first 
exerted themselves to prevent his promotion, be- 
came his firmest friends ; and afterwards filled the 
highest situations in his councils. 

With peace and harmony at home, and threatened 
with no invasion from abroad, Perellos employed 
himself in correcting those abuses in the convent 
which had so much tended to corrupt the morals of 
itsmembers. Gambling, either with cards or dice, 
was strictly forbidden, and the* more effectually to 
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prevent the Knights from engaging in any games 
of chance, or sporting bets, they were bound in 
heavy penalties not to carry money about them 
when absent from their dwellings, nor to meet in 
any numbers, unless when attending to the duties 
of their language, or summoned for a general Chap- 
ter. Though Perellos was thus’ continually em- 
ployed with the internal affairs of his convent, still 
he never lost sight of his squadron. Owing his 
renown, as he often acknowledged, to his naval 
conquests, he did not forget his sea-faring friends, 
nor the profession in which they were serving. 
Guided by this honorable feeling, the Grand- Master 
always kept his ships of war in thorough repair, 
and continually absent on different expeditions, that 
his admirals might win that fame from their ex- 
ploits which he had won in the same gallies be- 
fore them. 

Early in May, 1797, when the Maltese com- 
mander, De Cremville, was cruizing off Cape Pas- 
saro in a well manned ship, he discovered two sail 
near the shore wearing the Ottoman flag andteer- 
ing in a southerly direction. Led to belieweé from 
their appearance that they were two roving Cor- 
sairs, he thought not of their strength, but gallantly 
altered his course, to bring them to action. While 
De Cremville was thus edging down with a light) 
easterly wind, to commence an engagement, for 
which he anxiously wished, he was told by one of 
his seamen that the vessels were of a friendly 
power, as the’ Turkish flag had disappeared and that 
of the Pope been ran up in its place. A sad disap- 
pointment, as one writer has stated, for the monks 
were bent on a fight and sanguine of success. As 
the gallies approached each other, the friars of St. 
John were informed by the Roman commander that 
he was on his way to Malta,—whither he had been 
sent by his Holiness, to carry a Russian envoy by 
the name of Sheremeto,* who had been ordered by 
Peter the Great to make the Grand-Master’s ac- 
quaintance. Sacchitti, the Maltese ambassador at 
Rome, having written to the convent that Shere- 
meto was of royal descent, being nearly related to 
the Czart of Muscovy, and also that when taking 
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leave of the Roman pontiff, he had declared, “ that 
after having seen the most celebrated town in the 
universe, the holy city of God, the sacred relics of 
the principals of the holy apostles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, having likewise received the blessing of 
his Holiness, the vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, 
he was resolved to visit the most famous heroes 
of the church militant, the ‘sacred Order @f Mal- 
ta,’”’—it was unanimously voted in full council to 
instruct their Admiral to offer him a passage, should 
they meet at sea, and to receive him on his landing 


* Eight different writers have spelt this person’s name 


in as many different ways. Not knowing who is correct, 
we have concluded to follow Voltaire. 


t Czar is a title in the Sclavonian language, equivalent 
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with princely honors, and at the public expense. 
In pursuance of these instructions, De Cremville 
invited the envoy, with his two brothers and suite 
on board of his ship, which invitation, we are told, 
was most cordially accepted. The Maltese, how- 
evér, did not take leave of the Roman commander, 
until he had arranged with him to eruise in the 
channel of Sicily where the Barbary Corsairs were 
wont to make their appearance, in search of Cliris- 
tian commerce. 

On Sheremeto’s entering the city of Valetta, 
and passing through the Italian gate, he was met 
by a guard of honor, saluted with fifteen guns and 
taken in a carriage to the palace, at the entrance 
of which the Grand-Master, with many of the grand 
crosses of the different languages, wae standing to 
receive him. 

A general meeting of the Knights having been 
called, on the 16th of May, 1698," the Russian 
ambassador addressed Perellos in the latin lan- 
guage, saying that he had been sent by the Empe- 
ror from the “ Hyperborean pole” to pay homage 
to"his distinguished Order ;—a truly eminent body, 
and deserving of every praise, for not only having 
protected its own coast for so long a period from 
the descents of infidels, but also for carrying the 
War into their enemies’ country, thereby ever ren- 
dering a powerful service to all the European 






powers, whose possessions bordered on this inland 
sea. finished his harangue, which in trath 
was li Se than a continued strain of compli- 


ment, he was taken by the Grand-Master into a pri- 
vate apartment of the palace, “and requested to 
accept a cross, the same as theirown.” ‘To make 
the gift “ of still more merit,” says one historian, 
“it had been touchéd with a piece of the real cross, 
and by the hand of St John the Baptist, the pa- 
tron of the Order: two relics carefully preserved 
in the treasury. Perellos added, that this mark of 
distinction had been unanimously decreed, still less 
on account of his illustrious birth, than for his mili- 
tary exploits, his attachment to the convent, and 
the sacrifice he had made in travelling from such a 
distant country purposely to,visit its chief place of 
residence. And furthermore, it was ordained for 
the future, that the Knights of the present time, 
and those who should succeed them, would ever 
remember him in their prayers, and make him a 
partaker in all their good works.¢| Kzeremetz im- 


* Although Boisgelin bas given us a very able and agree- 
able history of Malta’and its famed Knights, still we must 
say, that in his dates we find him very inaccurate. His 
statement, that Sherémeto left Naples for Malta, on the 
12th of May, 1698, and that on the following day his pas- 
sage was finished, is @ instance in point. To show that 
this was impossible, we would merely mention that the 
fastest steamer of the present time, and when steaming 
under the most favorable circumstances, can not pass over 
this distance in less than thirty-six how 

+ Certainly a most flattering compl 
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mediately knelt sation Perellos, who ill pane 
his neck a golden chain from which was suspended 
the cross of Malta. ‘This he received with every 
testimony of the profoundest respect, having been 
furnished, at the same time, with the decree of 
council, assigning the reasons of his being honored 
with this distinction.” 

Sheremeto, after passing a week in Valetta, and 
amusing himself in visiting the fortifications, cata- 
combs, grottoes and other objects of interest in the | 
Island, tod his leave of the Grand-Master, and 
said to the many monks who surrounded him, that 
for the future he should consider himself one of 
their , and ever bear in mind their kind at- 
tentions towards him. Then, immediately em- 
barking on the Admiral’s ship, he set sail for the 
southern coast of Sicily, hoping to fall in with the 
Roman captain, whom, as we have observed, he 
left, intending to cruise on that station until his 
return. Being successful in his search, he took 
leave of De Cremville under a royal salute, and 
went on his way to Naples, whither he had also 
been sent on a political mission, and of which, ‘as 
it concerns not our subject, we shall have nothing 
to say. 


Many historians were anxious to discover the 


reasons which had operated so powerfully on tife. 


mind of the Emperor, as to compel him not only 
to send an ambassador to Innocent XII. and the 
Knights of Malta, but also to name a person to go 


on this mission, on whose services as a relation of 


his own he could place the utmost reliance. If, 
as some authors have supposed, the politic monarch 
wished to annex the Island to his dominions, he sig- 
nally failed in effecting his object. But we can 


find’ no proof that Peter ever harbored any such 


intention. Sheremeto certainly did not mention 


it when at Malta, or we should have seen it re- 
corded. To suppose that the Emperor would gladly 
have secured a fortress in the Mediterranean, as 
England and France have done ata much later 
period, is natural enough, but that to obtain it, he 
would have been willing* to risk a war with the 
cowled monks and their Papal Chief is very im- 
Only a few months after the Russian 
envoy had taken his departure from Malta, Peter 
made a truce with the Sultan, which was to be 


probable. 


* That Peter would have gone as far as any other mon- 
arch of his time to make a conquest, or to gratify a wish, 
Saying toa 
favorite minister on one oceasion, that he was ignorant of 
the real state of Russia, inasmuch as she had land enough, 
and only wanted water, he pounced on a barren, marshy 
spot, and laid the foundation of that famed city which is 
now one of the most flourishing in Europe, and still bear- 
ing his name, though it be engraven on the remains of one 
hundred thousand of his subjects, who perished in its erec- 
On this unnoted spot,” says Malte-Brun, “in less 
than one hundred years after his death, the fate of Europe 
decided, and the whole moral and political aspect 


we will cite but a single instance to prove. 


tion. 


was to be 
of the ome regions was to undergo a change.” 


binding between hen for the long term of five-and- 
twenty years. It could, therefore, have been with 
no intention of forming a league against Mustapha 
the Second, for any immediate action, that he had 
been sent on this Catholic mission. 

Although Sheremeto was the first Muscovite 
minister who had ever visited the convent, in a 
penis capacity, still there had been others before 
\him at Rome. Alexis, the father of Peter the 
Great, had sent a special ambassador, a quarter of 
a century before, to Clement X., asking his assis- 
tance against the Turks, with whom he was en- 
eeged in a most desperate war: a truly indepen- 
dent person, as we should judge, “for though a 
Catholic, he refused to kiss His Holiness’ toe, 
saying that so mean an act was beneath the dignity 
of the Prince he had the honor to represent.” 
Clement, notwithstanding this refusal, received the 
Russian representative with every mark of respect, 
and promised, with the consent of his Cardinals, to 
grant the aid which the Czar had desired. The 
Roman Pontiff keeping his word, sent his own gal- 
lies, and those of the Order, to cruise off the Tur- 
kish coast, thereby creating a diversion in favor 
of the Autocrat, which to him, being hardly pressed 
at the North, was a service of the utmost impor- 
tance. It was doubtless owing, in a measure, to 
this happy diversion, that Alexis was indebted for 
the glorious victory over the Moslems at Cochim, 
where, as a popular historian of the last century 
has written, his enemies “ were intréhched up to 
their teeth,” and made a most gallant resistance. 
This victory was the more deserving of remem- 
brance as it placed Sobieski on the throne of Po- 
land, and made him a firm ally of the Muscovite 
Emperor, by whose assistance alone he had secu- 
red his kingdom and obtained his crown. 

The policy of Russia with reference to Turkey 
has always been the same. Ever has it been her 
constant wish, her only aim, to weaken the Otto- 
man Empire ; and gladly would she league with 
any power, whether Protestant or Catholic, that 
would aid her in securing this, which for England’s 
interests, is too much her favorite object. So stea- 
dily has Russia pursued this unwavering course, 
that the Moslems of this day greatly fear a tradi- 
tion, which says that they will not long exist as a 
nation, and that their conquerors are to be a Nor- 
thern and a barbarous people.* But it is not so 
much that the Russians are inimical to the Turks 
on account of their religion and their infidel rites, 
as that,they wish to seize on their country, and 
make it a Muscovite province. Oleg a thousand 
years ago took Kief, and said on his entering it, 
“ this shall be the mother of all my cities.” And 
such, says Count Segur, it became in fact for nearly 








* The Persians also, we are told by the Rev. Mr. Per- 
kins, “ have a tradition and apprehension among them, that 
the whole fabric of Mohammedism i is destined ere long to 
fall.” 
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three centuries. ‘“ Not so much that the conque- 
ror might enjoy repose in it, but because it was 
near at hand to the Greek empire, a prey which 
was greedily coveted by the barbarians whom he 
commanded.” 

Singular it is, that after the lapse of so many 
ages we should find the Emperor treading in Oleg’s 
footsteps, and trying by his yearly encroachments 








monks, as his royal cousins* of Italy, Fuses 
Spain and Portugal, had been constantly doing be- 
fore him. Nor was he wrong. For during his 
time, a treaty was not understood to be of so Sa- 
cred a nature as diplomatists have more recently 
made it, and in fact was no longer thought to be 
binding than the high contracting parties might 
find it for their advantage to acknowledge the obli- 


on the borders of Turkey, to get possession of that | gations under which their public faith had been 


country which, ten centuries ago, his barbarous 
countrymen, at the head of his savage hordes, had 
so much coveted. Were it not for the jealousy of 
England, France and Austria, the Mussulman Em- 
pire would now be divided and a Russian Viceroy 
sent to sit on that sanguinary throne, which the 
bearded sons of the prophet so long have filled. 
When this long threatening change is to take place, 
time alone must determine. That it will occur, 
there is not a doubt, and that it must be before the 
lapse of many years, all the political movements 
in the Levant, of a recent date, but too strongly 
seem to foretell. 

But not having taken our pen to speculate on 
future events, however important they may be to 
the young Sultan and his Moslem subjects, we 
shall return to Sheremeto’s mission to Malta, which 
made such a talk in its day, and caused so many 
surmises. ‘That it was no uncommon occdrrence 
for the representative of a crowned head to appear 
at the convent, when his sovereign wished to make 
a treaty with the Knights, or to forma league 
against the followers of the Prophet Mahommet, will 
have been seen from our previous chapters. On 
such an occasion, it was only necessary for an am- 
bassador to remind the Order, that the Sultan was 
the common enemy of their Christian faith, to se- 
cure the coéperation of the monks in any cause, 
however daring, or unjust. - The unchristian oath, 
which these war-like friars were obliged to take 
before gaining admission into the convent, that they 
would never be at peace with the Turks, was a 
most convenient one throughout their whole his- 
tory, serving as it did to cover all their crimes. 
Pleading this ever constant obligation, they went 
forth in their gallies to murder and plunder, to raze, 
ravage, and destroy, entirely forgetting that they 
were a religious body, and as such were to be gov- 
erned by the laws, the usages and customs of 
Christian men. For many a score of years, every 
act of these fighting priests but too pointedly seems 
to say, that they knew no God but that of evil, and 
no power save that of doing harm to the miserable 
mussulmen who might, by the fortune of war, be 
thrown into their power: a fate often times worse 
than death, though it might have come to them in 
the most horrible shape. 

Peter the Great doubtless being well acquainted 
with this hostile policy and with the barbarous 
atrocities, which were ever attendant upon it, de- 
termined to profit by an alliance with these cowled 








pledged. Indeed, to show how little reliance was 
to be placed in the political integrity of those who 
ruled over the Ottoman Empire, we need only re- 
mark, that although Mustapha kept at peace with 
the Emperor so long as he lived, still his successor 


acted otherwise, by breaking the ,truce five differ- 


ent times, in very nearly the same number of years. 
Peter wrote to the Sultan, complaining of these 
frequent violations of the treaty, and said that if 
it was not more strictly observed for the future, he 
should try to make him obey it with the point of 


his sword. Count Tolstoy being commanded to 
deliver in person the letter containing this threat, 


bearded the lion in his den, byasking an audience 
to enable him to fulfil his instructions. Achmet 
received the Russian minister in his council cham- 
ber; where he was seated on a sofa, from which he 
did not rise, and surrounded by his ministers, most 
of whom were kneeling, with their hands crossed 
before them, and their eyes on the pavement, in 
token of their abject submission. ‘Tolstoy stood 
before these crouching slaves, and their absolute 
ruler, to make known the contents of a letter which 
in a moment might cost him his life. Dangerous 
as was his position, still he did not evince the slight- 
est fear; and when the Sultan told him that al- 
though for his temerity he deserved to die, yet in 
his mercy he shéuld only confine him in a prison on 
the banks of the Bosphorus, Tolstoy was more 
than satisfied, as it was an amelioration of his fate 
which he had never expected. Achmet, burning 
with rage, remarked to the Grand Vizer who stood 
trembling before that perhaps the Russian 
Emperor might lis wishes gratified so far as 
a new treaty was concerned, but how it was to be 
drawn up, or where it should be signed, were mat- 
ters yet to be settled. Then rising on his feet, and 
drawing his scimitar which had served him faithfully 
in many a fight, he advanced towards the Russian 
Ambassador, and thus continued: With Charles 
XII. in my company, and at the head of two hun- 


* Long has it been customary for crowned heads to term 
each other cousinsjthough not at all related by the ties of 
consanguinity. Peter the Great on one occasion was dis- 
posed to be even more affectionate; for, after having 
thoroughly routed the King of Sweden at Pultowa, he said 
to some officers whom he held as prisoners after the battle, 
“that he wanted his brother Charles to keep them company, 
and had sent Walkouiski | to fetch him.” Very nearly was 
this wish gratified, as the Russian General came in sight 
of the King, but the river Bog was between them, a barrier 
which, without boats, Walkouiski-was unable to pass. 
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dred and fifty thousand of my brave ito whom 
I have already collected at Adrianople and who 
are only awaiting my orders to march, I hope to 
go through the heart of Russia, and to the very 
gates of your master’s capital. After razing his 
villages, burning his towns, and scattering his for- 
ces, it will be no difficult task to name my terms 
for our next truce, in the city of Moscow, and with- 
in the walls of his palace. ‘If Mohammed but 
wills it, so it shall be,” said the incensed monarch, 
as he tore up the letter which Peter had sent him, 
and returned again to his sofa. While the Sultan 
was thus giving vent to his feelings, the Musco- 
vite envoy never uttered a word, a prudent act, for 
had he spoken, it is but too probable, that he would 
have been made to feel the force of that Damascus 
blade, which Achmet, during his paroxism of rage, 
had so carelessly brandished about him. 

“ His Czarish Majesty, hearing of Tolstoy’s im- 
prisonment, published a long manifesto, setting 
forth the reasons of his entering into a war with 
that perfidious breaker of the peace, as he called 
him, Achmet, Sultan of the Turks. But before 
this declaration had been made known, the Tartars 
had commenced their hostilities.” The Cham’s 
son, and the King of Sweden having previously 
stated that they had united in a common cause 
against the Russian Emperor, who, as they said, 
had been too long ‘permitted with impunity to en- 
croach on their dominions, and cast his insults upon 
them. 

Peter the Great, on the first opening of the cam- 
paign, finding that'some of his Generals had cross- 
ed over the * Neister,” and were marching in his 
enemies’ country without the least interruption, was 
rashly led to believe, that ‘*‘ Heaven had destinated 
the honor to him, of overthrowing the formidable 
Empire of the Ottomans, and of exalting the Cross, 
in those places where the Crescent so long had tri- 
umphed. But herein his Czarish Majesty was too 
sanguine, and took a fatal step, that had like to 
have been the rain of himself and his country. 
Relying upon the supplies which were proinised 
him by Brancovan Hospodar of Wallachia, who 
deceived him, he suffered himself to be shut up 
by the Turkish Army on the side of the river Pruth, 
in a port so disadvantageous, that he must have 
been inevitably lost, but for the management and 
affection of the Czarina Cathariae, who at this 
critical juncture did her utmost to save him.”* 
The Emperor thus enclosed by the’Sultan’s forces, 
and greatly in want of provisions, was compelled 
to sue for a treaty, though well knowing that it 
must come to him in the most disadvantageous 
terms, as he was wholly at the mercy of the infi- 
del monarch, who boasted of being his bitterest 
enemy, and of anxiously wishing his downfall. 

*Taken from Mottley’s. History of Russia, which was 


published in London in 174, and as a book of reference 
is highly valuable. i 





Achmet, taking cians of Peter’s desperate 
situation, obliged him to comply with his exactions, 
against which, while doing it, the Czar could only 
protest. Peter did not make his escape out of 
Turkey until he had expended millions in ‘** money 
and jewels,” and ceded to the Grand Seiguor all 
the conquests which his father and himself had 
made in many previous years : terms the more gall- 
ing from having been suggested by Charles XII., 
who, after the battle of Pultowa, had fled to Stam- 
boul for protection,—and excited the Sultan to en- 
gage in this war, though, as we have seen, break- 
ing atreaty to do it. It was doubtless to guard 
against this faithless policy of the Ottoman Empe- 
rors that Sheremeto was sent on his mission to 
Malta. Thatthe Autocrat would have cared but little 
for the Papal bulls which might have been issued 
against him, or fur the resistance of the Knights, 
however desperate, had the Island been near his 
own shores, and he anxious to bring it under his 
rule, no one who is acquainted with his character 
will for a moment deny. 

But Malta, from its position, was out of his 
reach, and he was by far too politic a monarch not 
to court the friendship of the Order which resided 
upon it, and which, by the force of his arms, he 
could never hope to reduce.* 


* Peter the Great has been termed by historians the most 
remarkable man of the age in which he lived,—no slight 
honor, when he had such a competitor as Charles XII. of 
Sweden, with whom, during his life, he was always at war. 

Proud and unbending, as the Autocrat was when nego- 
tiating with foreign powers, yet while legislating for the 
benefit of his own ignorant subjects, no man in his Empire 
could make himself more humble. Hence it is, that at one 
time we find him breaking off all intercourse with the 
Queen of England, because his ambassador had been in- 
sulted at London, and firmly refusing to renew the alli- 
ance, until Her Majesty should send him an apology for 
the conduct of one of her judges,—and at another, throw- 
ing off his jacket, and with the sleeves of his shirt rolled 
up, working on the hull of a vessel, in an English dock- 
yard, and claiming his daily,pay from the master builder, 
to which, as he said, by the sweat of his brow he was just- 
ly entitled. Peter well knew the character of his people, 
and governed more by the example he set them than by the 
laws which he enacted. A few anecdotes which we have 
found recorded, will serve to exemplify his policy which 
made him so renowned as a warrior, and as a ruler so truly 
distinguished. 

Entering his own army as a drummer boy, he regularly 
rose from one step to another, until he had obtained a Mar- 
shal’s batoon, and was thereby enabled to rule over the 
minds of his soldiers as well as their movements and bo- 
dies. Peter on one occasion, after fighting a desperate 
battle with the Swedes, and gaining a splendid victory, 
asked a Russian General for the command of a regiment, 
made vacant by the death of its Colonel. Although in this 
fight the Czar had greatly distinguished himself, by having 
two horses shot under him, and by being struck with a ball 
which, as it grazed his forehead, cut off a lock of his hair, 
still his request was refused. An older officer having a 
prior claim, got his promotion, while the Emperor remained 





as he was, the Senior Major of another corps. Peter ac- 
knowledged the justice of this decision, and ever afterwards 
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Not continuing our digression, which has been 
made the longer from the little of interest which 
we can find to record of the Knights, we return to 
the reign of Perellos, which was terminated by 
his decease, at an advanced age, in 1720. Mark | 











made the General his constant adviser, his firm and inti- 
mate friend. 

While the Czar was serving in his Navy, he acted in 
precisely a similar way. How different is this conduct 
from that pursued by the Princes of the present day, who 
on entering a service expect to be at its head, without even 


being acquainted with the clangor of arms, and hardly the 


sound of a musket. In civil life also, if any could be term- 
ed such in Russia at the time of which we are writing, the 
Emperor was, if possible, in his bearing to his subjects 
even more humble. Passing one morning at early dawn 
through a narrow street of his capital, he entered a shoe- 
maker’s shop, and seating himself among the workmen, 
without saying a word, commenced making a pair of shoes 
for himself. Not leaving his work until it was finished, he 
went from his bench to the palace. Surrounded at mid- 
night by his nobles, he showed them the fruits of his labor, 
and said that if they were expecting any honors from him, 
they must change their manner of living, and hereafter em- 
ploy their idle hours in some profession or trade, the choice 
of which he would leave to themselves. While many of 
those who were present willingly complied with his wishes, 
stijl there were others who as firmly refused. At the head 
of this last class was his only son, Alexis; an ignorant and 
vicious Prince, who dearly paid for his stubbornness, by 
the loss of his life. 

Nothing could have exceeded the affection which was 
shown by Peter the Great to this unpromising child, in his 
infaney, and nothing surpass his hatred towards him, when 
he came to the years of maturity. His sad fate was sealed 
in the following manner. The Emperor having discovered 
that Alexis was seriously implicated in a conspiracy, which 
was forming against him, first had him imprisoned for a 
few days, and then calling at his cell, offered to his trem- 
bling victim a silver goblet containing a poisonous liquid, | 
which he told him to drink. The unfortunate Prince was 
obliged to obey, and was a corpse in less than an hour. 
Two incidents connected with this horrible tragedy, are 
deserving of remembrance. First—That this murder was 
no secret act, as the Czar while committing it, was accom- 
panied by two of his ministers—and Secondly—That the 
contents of the cup were mixed by an English druggist, 
who dared not disobey, and was struck dumb for a longer 
period than Alexis’was suffering from the convulsions 
caused by his poisonous dose. Peter weeping over his 


son's body, said that he had made himself childless, (mean- 
ing by his first wife,) that his Empire might he saved. 
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‘Anthems Zondodari, who succeeded a was ana- 
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tive of Sienna, and at the time of his election one 

lof the oldest and most distinguished monks in the 
convent. In his short rule, which was but of little 
more than two years duration, no events of any 
particular moment occurred. “Two large Cor- 
_sairs (says Sutherland) were brought into Malta 
'as prizes in the midst of the rejoicings that follow- 
‘ed his election: and the happy omen was after- 
wards strengthened by the capture of an Algerine 
ship-of-war,” after a gallant action, in which the 
Algerine captain was killed. In this single sen- 
tence, the whole glory of his reign is told. On 
the death of Zondodari in 1722, Anthony Manoel 
de Villena, ‘a Portuguese Knight of the language 
of Castile,” came to the vacantthrone. This prince 
wishing to guard the city of Valetta on its only as- 
sailable point, was induced to bnild that splendid 
fortress in the harbor of Marsamuscetto, which to 
this day is known by his name.* “ For, like most 
of his predecessors (says one writer), Villena could 
not resist the desire of securing an immortality, by 
means of stone and mortar.” But of the inten- 
tions of this prince, his works, and reign, we shall 
write more fully in our next historical letter. 


* No fortress on the Island isbetter Known to foreigners, 
than this of Fort Manoel. Mosttravellers,on coming from 
the Levant, are obliged to pass, 3 quarantine within its 
walls, for ten, fifteen, or twenty , as the board of health 
in their wisdom, or folly, may give them. Among the many 
Americans who, within the last five’years, have been doomed 
to this confinement, we may name Henry B. McLellan, 
Esq., a favorite poet of the North, William B. Hodgson, 
whose writings on the Berber language, and a recent pub- 
lication on the Foulahs of Africa he e-made him so well 
known in Europe, and lastly, William Boulware, Esq., our 
| present popular, able, and highly respected envoy at Na- 
| ples. We take much pleasure in thus publicly naming Mr. 
Boulware, as his unceasing exertions to,procure us a treaty 
with the Neapolitan Government, which we are told he is 
now in a fair way of attaining, certainly deserve the thanks 
of his countrymen. We hope yé our tin waving 
in the bay of Naples, and our pro 
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With one other record of Peter’s policy for the good of his 
people, barbarous as some of it was, we shall have done 
with the subject. Anxious that his nobles might improve 
themselves by foreign travel, he sent his ambassadors abroad 
with many young men in their suites, and kept them at the 
different courts until their mission was closed. But it 
would appear that this praiseworthy measure was often 
thwarted by the stupid conduct of those whom he employed 
in this service. For Le Vergue tells us that there were 
some gentlemen attached to Sheremeto’s suite, who, on 
their arrival in any capital, would take to their apartments 
and never leave them so long as they remained in the city. 
It being their wish to say on returning to Russia, that they 
had come back as wise as they went. Manstein has given 
us even a worse character of these travelling Muscovites, 
for he reproaches the Emperor for sending them out of his 
Empire, saying that they “ acquired nothing but vices.” 


Drinxinc—H yn pedatva met. x, 7. d. 


The dark earth drinks the welcome rain, 
The forest ¢ s the earth again, 

The ocean dtinks the river wide, 

The sun, too, drinks the ocean’s tide, 
The moon the sun :—Am I to blame, 
Companions, if Ido the same? 


ANACREON.—4#erw deyetv. x. 7. d. 


I strive to.tell in. numbers bold 
; Atrides: wrought of old, 
bri ight, enduring fame" 
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But futile all my efforts seem, 

Love is my lyre’s only theme. 

The sounding chords I cast aside ; 

Fresh strings, another lyre | tried, 

Alcides’ toils I sung,—in vain: 

My lyre resounded love again. 

Farewell, ye heroes! I no more 

Shall sing your wondrous legends o’er, 

No more to lofty themes aspire— 

Love, only love shall wake my lyre. 
L*. 





SONNETS FROM PETRARCH. 


BY MARY G. WELLS. 
II. 


S’ amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’ i’ sento? 


If ‘tis not Love, what is it that I prove ? 
And if ’tis Love—ye Gods, what is this thing ? 
If it be good, whence is its mortal sting ? 
If evil, why are all its pangs so sweet ? 
Why do I grieve if at my will I love? 
If *gainst my will, to weep it is not meet. 
O! living death! O! fascinating ill ! 
Whence comes thy power if not at my consent, 
And, if I yield, ah! why do I repent ? 
A helmless bark, sport of each adverse wind 
Is the frail thing in which I wander still, 
And folly is my heaviest freight, I find, 
Myself not knowing where my wishes turn : 
I freeze in Summer and in Winter burn! 


being dosies ALI. 
he ee a" . 
Zefiro torna e’ 'l bel tempo rimena. 


Zephyr returns and balmy hours doth bring, 
' And flowers and plants, his ever lovely train ; 
The varied sweets of gay and‘lovely spring, 
And Progne’s* song and Philomela’s plain. 
The meadows smile; the heaven serene above 
Rejoices thus to see its children blest, 
And all the elements are breathing love— 
Each living thing is filled with love’s unrest. 
To me, alas, Spring brings the déepest sighs 
Drawn from my weary, woe-worn heart by one 
Who that heart’s keys hath taken to the skies: 
The singing birds, the banks with flowers o’er- 
grown, 
The sweet, attractive looks of ladies fair, 
Bring nothing to my soul but deep despair! 
Philadelphia, April, 1844. 


eee Ke 


* Progne’s song ;—the 








EXTRACTS FROM NOTES 
OF A VOYAGE IN THE EAST, IN 1843. 


BY W. B*. 

June 27.—Yesterday, after my interview with 
the Pasha, I gave the remainder of my time to the 
souvenirs of the past. Mr. Todd kindly sent me 
his horse and a Janizary to accompany me. I 
hastened to visit Pompey’s pillar as the most re- 
markable of the antiquities remaining. I found it 
beyond the walls of the city, standing in solitary 
grandeur on the edge of the desert. It isa polished 
column of beautiful granite, and lifts its capital far 
into the sky. Its shaft consists of a single piece 
of sixty-four feet in length, and was superior to all 
others of the monolithic kind, in magnitude, until 
that recently elevated at St. Petersburg. It stands 
upon a pedestal twelve feet in height, and is sur- 
mounted by a Corinthian capital, which gives ten 
feet more tothe elevation. An inscription is on its 
pedestal, but I was unable to decypher it. Others 
have been more fortunate, but they have not been 
able by this means to settle the controversies as to 
the origin of this monument. Some believe that 
after the building of the city by Alexander the 
Great, he caused this monument to be reared to 
commemorate the event. Others suppose it to 
have been erected by Cesar, to the memory of his 
great rival—that he not only shed tears upon the 
fall of Pompey, but left this loitering memorial of 
respect for his memory. On the other hand there 
are those who contend, that its object was to per- 
petuate the memory of his own victory. 


‘‘Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 


But there are some facts which have been re- 
cently published by the Duke of Ragusa, which 
seem to indicate that the first opinion is the correct 
one. An antiquary of the fifteenth century, by the 
name of Cyriaque, who travelled in the East by 
order of Pope Nicolas V., relates that he visited 
this column and found on its base an inscription to 
the effect that it was erected by the architect 
Dinoerates, in honor of Alexander. In a collec- 
tion of ancient inscriptions published by Pierre 
Appian and Bartholomew Amantius, and dedicated 
to a counsellor of the Emperor Charles V., and of 
Ferdinand, King of the Romans—we also find the 
following—* they say there exists at Alexandria, 
in Egypt, upon a column of wonderful grandeur, 
an inscription in Greek, of which the translation is 
‘ Democrates, (or Dinocrates,) celebrated architect, 
erected me by order of Alexander, King of Mace- 
don.” The same inscription is reported by Mura- 
tori, (p. 499,) as existing at the base of this column. 


* See the handsome compliment paid this gentleman, by 
Mr. Andrews, in his “ History of the Knights of Malta,” 
issued in this number—in note towards the end.— [ Ed. Mess. 
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These statements being supposed true, it re- 
mains to account for the fact, that this inscription 
is no longer seen, and that one is now found which 


is félied On to support a different opinion. It is 
also necéssaty to explain why it has been so long 
known as** Pompey’s pillar.” 

In the first place,ethe pedestal is now exceed- 
ingly defaced by the rough usage it has received 
from visiters.. Many have been ambitious to leave 
their names: Black paint, red ochre and pitch 
have all beén used to the destruction of its beauty 
and the obliterationfof whatever previously existed. 
As to the difficulty supposed to be presented by the 
inscription*now existing, this is easy of explana- 
tion. ‘Pocoeke gives the inscription as follows— 
* Po...us, (Posthumus or Pompeius) Prefect of 
Egypt, and the city have erected the most holy 
Emperor, the tutelary god of Alexandria, Diocle- 
sian the invincible.” This inscription speaks pro- 
bably of a statue which formerly surmounted the 
column. Those who have ascended to the summit 
report that the capital has been hollowed out for 
the reception of a statue. It would seem that a 
statue of Dioclesian had been made to stand on the 
colurnn of Alexander. This mode of appropriating 
monuments by succeeding rulers was not at all ex- 
traordinary in antiquity. The Forum of Rome 
contains at present an example of this sort. - As to 
the name, by which it has descended to posterity, 
it would seem that it has taken that of the Prefect 
instead of the Emperor, in whose honor this dese- 
cration was perpetrated. 

Every one must remark here the difference be- 
tween the shaft, and pedestal and capital of this 
monument. The two latter are far inferior. It is 
probable the architect of Alexander made use of 
the materials furnished by previous structures, and 
robbed the monuments of the predecessors of that 
conqueror—the memorials of previous heroes were 
destroyed to construct a souvenir of his glory, and 
in turn his own monument has been wrested from 
its object and made to bear a statue to record the 
glories of Dioclesian. This again has passed away, 
and thus amid revolving ages, retributive justice 
has followed in pursuit, and now the monument 
bears the name of none, whose fame it was in- 
tended to commemorate. Upon examining the 
foundations of the column, we found two fragments 
of an obelisk, and a block covered with hiero- 
glyphics, which were inverted. ‘These furnish still 
further evidence of the manner in which other 
structures were made to yield their treasures for 
the construction of this. 

From this place we went in search of the needles 
of Cleopatra. My Janizary had never heard of 
them. But this did not surprise me, as in Rome 
I once asked the way to the Forum, of a Roman 
citizen who lived in twenty steps of that “ field of 
freedom, faction, fame and blood,” and he told me 





nothing of the lovely queen, nor her needles, but 
he thought he could find them. We rode probably 
for a mile over the desert, but within sight of the 
walls of the city, until we reached one of the gates 
of the town, which he said would probably lead to 
them. We entered and found the interior of the 
city in this direction as desert as the exterior. 
The whole earth was torn up by excavations, in 
search of antiquities, and lay in great mounds and 
caverns. Nota human being was to be seen, nor 
ahouse. I asked for the needles. He supposed 
they were somewhere in this quarter. We wound 
our way amid these mounds for a long time, and 
at length discovered by chance near the sea shore 
the objects of our search. 

They are obelisks resembling in their general 
appearance those which are now seen at Paris and 
Rome, and which were carried from this country. 
They are covered with hieroglyphics, and each is 
hewn out of a single piece of granite. They are 
reported to be sixty four feet in length. One has 
fallen down and is now lying half covered with 
sand. They are believed to have adorned the 
entrance to the palace of the Ptolemies. Here 
was the court quarter of the ancient city—here the 
celebrated library, and here the gymnasium. Here 
Cleopatra entertained Cesar and Antony, and made 
the Roman conquerors slaves. Here swept the 
royal pageants amid palaces and temples, and 
Rome’s conqueror and Rome’s triumvir were led in 
triumph. Bound in the silken ¢ords of love, ambi- 
tion lost for a time her. votaries, and provinces 
and empires won by Roman legions were scattered 
at the feet of beauty. Venus triumphed over Mars, 
and gathered the spoils of war.” And there was 
the tower which witnessed the last triumph of the 
proud queen, who failing now to conquer, disdained 
to grace Augustus’ triumphal train, and queened it 
to the last. Now, here are the sands of the desert, 
and two solitary obelisks Temain to tell us of de- 
parted glories. The slaves who tread this soil, so 
full of histories, know not the name of Egypt's 
Queen. 

I found the time was now near for my embarka- 
tion, and I was reluctantly compelled to forsake 
my interesting ramble. I passed through the Arab 
quarter, traversed the Bazars and returned to the 
hotel. The two former contained nothing that 
would interest a. traveller who had seen Cairo, 
Damascus and Constantinople. The hotel is on 
one side of a “place” which is surrounded by 
lofty and handsome buildings in the European style, 
and which would do honor to any city. Were it 
not for costumes and camels, one might easily for- 
get that he was in the land of the East. 

I was anxious to visit the arsenal and fleet, but 
time failed and I was forced to rely upon others for 
information on the subject of these wonderful 
creations of Mehemet Ali. They afford another 





there was no such place. My Janizary knew 


example of his great energy and the boundless 
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resources of his genius. In 1828 os had no ex- 
istence,—the peninsula of Alexandria was a barren 
waste. In 1834 it was covered with an arsenal on 
the largest scale, with magazines for provisions, 
a rope-yard a thousand and forty feet in length, 
and all the buildings and appurtenances necessary 
for the construction, rigging and armament of ships ; 
except, if I mistake not, the cannon which I be- 
lieve were obtained from abroad. ‘Ten vessels of 
the line had been built, of which seven were of a 
hundred guns, and frigates, corvettes and brigs, 
making a- fleet of thirty sail. And all this had 
been accomplished in a space of time, one would 
suppose almost incredible, in a country without 
wood, without iron, without copper, without work- 
men or sailors. Every element was wanting to 
the creation of a fleet, and yet this remarkable man 
surmounted every obstacle and called it, as if by 
Magic, into existence. Difficulties only stimulate his 
genius. ‘There is something in this singular coun- 
try, its gigantic and immortal monuments of anti- 
quity, the pyramids, the wonders of Thebes, the 
temples of Naxos and Carnac, well calculated to 
inspire the desire of great achievements. And 
well has he drunk ;—drunk to the full of this in- 
spiration. 

With a tact which in great men often seems to 
border on inspiration, he selected the agents, the 
best adapted to his purpose ; and soon the Fellahs 
became ship-carpenters and sailors and mechanics. 
With extraordinary. quickness, they learned to exe- 
cute those works even which require great delicacy 
and art—all the instruments of navigation, com- 
passes, quadrants, sextants, spy-glasses, &c., &c. 
Marshal Marmont states that in his visit to this 
country, he examined their workshops, and their 
work was admirably executed though the me- 
chanics whom he saw, had not been two years 
engaged in this species of labor. They seem to 
have participated in the genius of their master. 
Certainly such results are not obtained in so short 
a space of time in other countries. 

Now, these great works are of but little use. 
The fleet was made to assist in the struggle with 
Sultan Mahmoud. That conflict is ended, nor is it 
likely to be resumed with his successors, since the 
European Powers have interposed and taken the 
affairs of the East into their hands. In case of an 
European war it might probably be brought into 
requisition. 

There is no doubt the Pasha will avail himself of 
any favorable opportunity to get rid of the treaty 
forced upon him at the late peace. After he had 
vanquished his great enemy, and occupied a posi- 
tion in which he was able to dictate what terms he 
pleased, the European Powers, with the exception 
of France, stepped in and deprived him of his con- 
quests. They agreed on that extraordinary and 
absurd proposition, that the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire must be preserved—a proposition ab- 





necrtint to all the interests of inneuadty: and all the 
feelings of the civilized world. Mehemet Ali*was 
made to abandon Syria, one of the clierishéd6b- 
jects of his ambition and of the policy of his life. 
With heroic spirit he fought agaifist the combined 
Powers. But like Napoleon he failed at'St. Jean 
d’ Acre and found himself for the’ rst ‘time van- 
quished and compelled to accept they 
imposed. He is reported to have. said to one of 
his generals, “I will never submit tothe conditions 
of the peace—these conditions “too ing. 
I have accepted them from forée; but T will do all I 
can to escape from them.” Nor hashe ever fulfilled 
them. In open violation he keeps up a large stand- 
ing army, far exceeding the number of troops 
agreed on by the treaty; and his monopolies still 
exist in spite of the Sultan and his allies. Nor has 
he abandoned his designs on Syria, but diplomacy 
is substituted for the sword. Magnificent presents 
are transmitted to Constantinople, in the place of 
former defiance. The Sultan mother, the relict of 
the great Malimoud, has become his friend and sup- 
porter, and report says that her abilities are extra- 
ordinary and her influence powerful. His policy 
now is to persuade the young Sultan to throw him- 
self on him for support, rather than on his christian 
allies—that he is the natural supporter of the rep- 
resentative of the Prophet. His final object is the 
government of Syria for himself and his heirs. 
Should he succeed in gaining the confidence of the 
Divan, he may, if there should be no interference 
from the European Powers, again obtain posses- 
sion of that country. In the meantime, he pre- 
serves his army and navy, and is ready to profit 
by whatever may turn up in the chapter of acci- 
dents. With his talent for intrigue, his knowledge 
of men, the great resources which he commands 
and his indomitable perseverance, it would not be a 
surprise if he should again pass over into the 
“promised land.” It has been said by one who 
knows him well, intimate with his whole career 
and fully competent to pronounce judgment, that all 
the little sovereigns of Italy combined, in the mid- 
dle ages, have not exhibited more of “ esprit,” ad- 
dress and stratagem, than the Pasha in his career. 





SONNET, 
ON READING THE ODYSSEY. 


The wise Ulysses, honored once of Kings, 
When he, a beggar, sat at his own gate, 
Had still three friends, who loved him as when great— 
And each to man like his own shadow clings. 
No change in them from change of fortune springs, 
Wealth, poverty, lofty or low estate, 
Fame, infamy, by his own faults or fate, 
These all they look on as indifferent things. 
[ll-treatment sours not them—harsh words are breath, 
Or still they love, even if they moan and mope, 
And will be parted from him but by death ; 
Cheerfully he may with misfortune cope, 
And find some flowers even in life’s dreariest path, 
Who still has left his Wife—his Dog—and Hope ! 
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LETTERS OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


GHOST STORY, &c. 
( Translated for the Sou. Lit. Mess.) 


TO SUSA. 


As we both have leisure now, you to instruct 
and I to learn, I wish to propose a question for 
your consideration. Are spectres real beings, hav- 
ing their proper forms and spheres of action? or 
merely idle phantoms, the birth of a terrified ima- 
gination? [incline to believe them real, partly 
induced by what I am told happened to Curtius 
Rufus. While yet poor and unknown, he went 
into Africa as a dependant of the governor of that 
province. Atthe close of a certain day, while 
walking in a portico, he was startled and alarmed 
by the sudden apparition of a female form, which 
stood before him, taller than the daughters of men 
and radiant in celestial beauty. “I am Africa,” 
she said to the wondering man, “ come to foretell 
your future destiny’—and accordingly predicted 
that he should go back to Rome and there attain 
civil honors, after which he should return with 
supreme power into Africa and die there. All this 
came to pass. When he reached Carthage, on his 
return to Africa, the same image is said to have 
met him on the shore as he left the ship. He was 
taken ill, and despaired of recovery before his 
friends apprehended danger, fureboding his death 
from the verified prediction of his past prosperity.* 
Now hear another story, more terrific and not less 
wonderful, which I shall relate as 1 heard it. There 


was at Athens a large and stately house, but of 


evil fame, because reputed to be haunted. In the 
silence of midnight was heard the sound of irons; 
and if you listened attentively, you could distin- 
guish the clanking of fetters, at first faint and dis- 
tant, then louder and nearer. 


* This story of Curtius Rufus is thus told by Tacitus, 
Ann. XI, ch. 21. “Of the birth of Curtius Rufus, who is 
said to have been a gladiator’s son, [ must not speak falsely, 
and the truth were scandalous to tell. After he was grown, 
he went to Africa in the suite of the questor to whose lot 
that province had fallen; and when in the town of Ad- 
rumetum, while walking alone in an open portieo about 
mid-day, a female form above human size appeared and 
thus addressed him: “Thou, Rufus, art he who shall re- 
turn to this province as Consul.” Animated by such a pre- 
diction he went to Rome, where the largess of friends and 
his own sharp intellect raised him to the questorship; and 
shortly after, contending against noble candidates, he ob- 
tained the pretor’s office through the favor of the Emperor 
Tiberius, who veiled his ignoble birth with these words: 
‘“Curtius Rufus appears to be self-originated.” He lived 
long after this, a base sycophant to those above him, inso 
sent to his inferiors, and morose and discourteous to his 
equals.—attaining successively the consular dignity, tri- 
umphal honors, and finally the province of Africa, where 
he died, and thus fulfilled the fatal presage. 





Vor. X—64 


Presently an image 
appeared,—an old man, squalid and emaciated, with 
a long beard and rough neglected hair, having fet- 
ters on his legs and manacles on his hands, which 
he shook and rattled incessantly. The wretched 


household watched whole nights in trembling anx- 
iety, till health and finally life itself sunk under in- 
cessant terror :— for the day brought no respite, the 
dreadful spectre still floating before them, and 
haunting the imagination though removed from ac- 
tual view. At length the house was deserted, and 
abandoned to solitude and its unearthly occupant ; 
but advertised notwithstanding, if any perchance, 
not knowing its bad character, might wish to hire 
or purchase. Meantime the Philosopher Atheno- 
dorus coming to Athens, read the placard; and sur- 
prised at the low price, demanded the cause and 
was told the whole story. Nevertheless, indeed, 
for that very reason, he hired the house. When 
night approached, he ordered a couch to be pre- 
pared in the front room, and called for a candle and 
writing desk. Then dismissing his family into dis- 
tant apartments, he employed his mind, eyes and 
hand in writing, lest his wandering fancy, disturbed 
by vain fears, should conjure up strange sounds and 
phantasms. At first the silence of night reigned 
here as elsewhere; then the noise of clanking irons 
was heard. The Philosopher neither raised his 
eyes nor remitted his pen, but bracing his mind to 
the work, deforced his attention from the disturb- 
ing sounds. The clashing irons sounded louder 
and nearer, and were heard, first at the door, and 
then within the room. He leoked up at last, and 
recognized the image as described to him. It 
stood and beckoned him to approach. He on his 
part signed to it with his hand to wait a little, and 
recommenced writing. The spectre then clashed 
its chains above the head of the Philosopher as he 
sat, on which he looked up and saw it making the 
same sign as before. He delayed no longer, but 
took the candle and followed. The spectre pro- 
ceeding slowly as if weighed down by its chains, 
descended into the courtyard and suddenly sunk 
into the earth. The Philosopher thus deserted, 
gathered leaves and grass to mark the spot of its 
disappearance. Next day he informed the police, 
who, by his suggestion, ordered the earth to be 
opened at the place, and found a skeleton encircled 
with chains; the flesh in the lapse of years having 
mouldered into dust, leaving the naked bones. 


These were collected and buried publicly ; and the 
troubled ghost being thus propitiated, ceased to 
What I have told I believe on 
the word of others; what I am about to tell is 
vouched on my own. 

I have a domestic named Marcus, a man of 
some pretensions to learning, with whom a younger 
brother used to sleep in the same bed. 
this young man seemed to see some One sitting 
by him on the bed, and cutting the hair from the 
crown of his head with a pair of scissors. 
day arrived, he was found to be shorn about the 
crown, and the hair lying on his pillow. 
boy slept with many others in the pages’ apart- 
ment: two figures in white tunics (so he says) 


haunt the house. 
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came through the window, and cut off his hair 
as he lay; and the next day found him shorn 
like the other, with the hairs strewed upon his 
pillow. Nothing remarkable followed, which such 
portents might have been thought to indicate, un- 
less it be the fact that I was not condemned, as 
I certainly should have been if Domitian, in whose 
reign these things happened, had lived longer: for 
in his writing desk was found an accusation which 
Carus had brought against me. And as it is cus- 
tomary with condemned men to let their hair grow | 
Jong, it might be inferred that this preternatural loss 
of my domestics’ hair was a sign of that danger 
escaped. And now, apply your learning to this 
question; for the subject is worthy of patient in- 
quiry and reflection, and I not unworthy to call them 
into exercise. Argue on both sides if you like, ac- 
cording to custom; but not with equal force on 
both, lest you perpetuate the doubts to resolve 
which I have applied to you. Farewell. 


TO SABINIANUS. 

Your freedman,* who, as you informed me, had 
incurred your displeasure, came to me, and falling 
before me, clasped my knees as if they had been 
yours. He wept much and much besought my 
intercession, and much too forbore to say. In 
fine, | was induced to think him sincerely penitent. 
His reformation I believe to be real, because he is 
conscious of his delinquency. That you were angry, 
and with good reason, I am well aware; but the 
justice of your resentment will heighten the praise 
of your clemency. You have been a friend to him 
heretofore, and | hope you will be again ; but for the 
present, | am content to ask merely that you will 
not be inexorable. You can be offended again, if 
he should deserve it; and your present forbearance 
will give moral weight to your future indignation. 
But pardon something to his youth, something to 
his tears, and indulge your own forgiving disposi- 
tion. Cease to torment both yourself and him; 
for I know that angry passions are most torment- 
ing to a heart benign as yours. If my entreaties 
are added to his, 1 fear I shall seem to constrain 
rather than persuade you to overlook his fault ; but 
I add them nevertheless, and with more warmth 
and earnestness, because I have reprehended him 
severely myself, threatening pointedly that I would 
never intercede fur him again. This was said to 
him, however, because he needed intimidation, but 
to you | speak differently; for, perhaps, I shall 
again interpose and prevail in his behalf, provided 
the case be such as will make it proper for me to 
ask and you to accord forgiveness. Farewell. 


TO THE SAME. 


I offer my acknowledgments for the deference you 


* The libertus, or freedman, had only a qualified freedom 





|have shewn my wishes in re-admitting your freed- 


man to the place he formerly held in your favor 
and confidence. It is gratifying to you, I trust; 
and it certainly is to me for two reasons; first, be- 
cause it shews you not implacable in anger, and 
next, because, in overlooking his offence, you con- 
cede so much to my authority or wishes. I thank 
you, therefore, and commend your forbearance ; 
and in conclusion, would saggest the hope that 
you will be lenient to his future errors, though no 
friend is near to intercede for him. Farewell. 


TO SUETONIUS. 
You are frightened by a dream, you tell me, and 
apprehend the loss of your lawsuit; and therefore 
wish me to ask a continuance for a few days, or at 
all events fur a single day. It will be difficult to 
obtain, but I shall try ;-- 


‘* For dreams are admonitions sent from heaven.” 


It is important, however, whether your dream is 
a direct presage of the future or is to be interpreted 
by contraries. When I recollect a certain dream 
of my own, I am disposed to regard what excites 
your alarm as really an excellent omen. I had 
undertaken the cause of Julius Pastor; and after 
retiring to rest, my mother-in-law appeared in a 
dream, and kneeling before me, besought me to 
relinquish the case. I was then a very young 
man, about to argue in the Quadruple session, and 
opposed by the first men of the city and even by 
the emperor’s friends—all which might well have 
shaken my purpose when combined with a dream 
of such evil aspect. I argued the cause, however, 
revolving the line, 

“The best of omens is our country’s cause ;” 


for my plighted faith was my country to me, or 
whatever else might be dearer. It terminated suc- 
cessfully, and thus gained me the favor of men 
and opened the gate of fame. Consider therefore 
whether your dream may not in like manner be an 
omen of good : or if you prefer to adopt the maxim 
so much in vogue with cautious men, forbear what 
is doubiful, then write me word. I will invent 
some device, and so manage the business that the 
case may be brought to trial whenever you like. 
The circumstances differ from those which con- 
trolled the case I have referred to; for in the cen- 
tumviral court* the course of business can not be 
delayed under any pretext: in the present case 
the task may be difficult but not impossible. Fare- 
well. 


*The quadruplex judicium or judicium centumvirale was 
composed in Pliny’s time of about 180 judges called cen- 
tumvirs, who were divided into four classes, each consti- 
tuting a separate court, but occasionally united into one for 
the trial of the most important causes. The centumvirs 
were selected from the different districts, and sometimes 








under the Roman laws, and was never wholly emancipated 


from his patron. 





summoned specially to try particular causes,—in that res- 
pect bearing a considerable resemblance to our juries. 
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THE YOUNG BARD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY AMERICUS SOUTH. 


We are happy to announce to the friends of the Mes- 
senger, that we have succeeded in securing the contribu- 


tions and Editorial assistance of Mr. South. 


to unfold himself in the Messenger. 
occasionally set forth some of his peculiarities and traits 


which might not be found out from himself. As an Editor 


His modesty 
prohibits us from blazoning his pretensions, after the man- 
ner of some of our cotemporaries ; and we will leave him 


However, we may 


said he would read me some portions of them and 
commenced. I listened attentively, my good opi- 
nion probably raised by the deference thus shewn 
to my taste and judgment. It was a tale of life 
and love-—-not without beauties, not without in- 
terest and force. But it was spun out with the 
prolixity of a youthful poet, having no well digested 
conception before his mind. 

When he arose to go, he seemed to be more con- 
fused than ever, and rightly supposing that my 


’ 


he has had some experience and will conduct the Messen- | Judgment was adverse, was about to carry the poem 


ger whenever we may be compelled to be absent. 
| Ed. Mess. 


Soon after J first took possession of an Editorial 
chair, 1 sought my sanctum one morning at the | 
usual hour, and found waiting to see me a young 
man, of about twenty-one or two years of age. 
His suffused cheek and stammering speech con- 
vinced me of his embarrassment, which I endea- 
At last, he 


vored as much as possible to remove. 
made out to tell his wishes, and proceeded to unroll 


a large bundle of MSS. The young worshipper 
of the Muses now stood revealed, and having suc- 


ceeded in getting thus far, he began to feel ‘* more 
at home.” He handed me some short poems, 
which I glanced over hastily, making some casual 
remarks about them, and expressing my criticisms 
in the Socratic method. 
the youthful bard, his rather dejected air and 
thoughtful expression had already prepossessed me 
in his favor ; and I thought, too, that whilst there 
was a want of cultivated taste in his verses, yet 
they were not devoid of merit. A conversation 
ensued, during which I learned the following par- 
ticulars. 

He was born in New Hampshire, where his 
parents resided in the vicinity of the most splendid 
and sublime scenery. He had been early inspired 
with a love of Nature, and often wandered amongst 
his native hills and along the mountain streams. 
I could not learn that any particular incident had 
marked his youth, though I have since wished | 
knew more of his history. Having completed his 
education, which was quite liberal, he, as many 
from his native New England are constantly doing, 
sought his fortunes in the South, and had been 
teaching school, a year or two, in the interior of 
Virginia. 

He seemed to be of a sad, meditative cast of 
thought, and a vein of serious reflection ran throngh- 
out all his poetry. Indeed, his trains of thought 
seemed to resemble those of Lord Byron, and on 
my making the inquiry, he confessed that he was a 
little sceptical, though he had been educated under 
religious influences. 

At length, he said he had a longer poem, which 
he wished to submit to my judgment, and presented 
me with a budget containing several cantos of lines, 
somewhat after the style of Walter Scott. He 





The modest diffidence of 


away. But I desired to look farther into it and 


asked him to leave it with me. When he returned, 
I had read a large part of it, and advised him to 
/keep it by him; not to destroy it, as he seemed in- 
clined to do, but to labor upon it; not to hurry it 
before the world and to remould and condense it; 
and encouraged the hope that he might yet have 
the credit of presenting something worthy to his 
country. He then took his departure, leaving some 
of the shorter pieces for publication. Having 
never before published them, I now bespeak for 
them the kind perusal of the readers of the Mes- 
senger. Had they seen the Poet, their sympathies 
would have been enlisted, and they, like myself, 
would wish him much success and Literary Honor. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Nature was out in all her summer greenery, * 

And fragrant zephyrs o’er the landscape played, 
As through New Hampshire’s ragged scenery 

[ rambled : trees were towering undecayed, 
That cast on other centuries their shade ; 

‘Tall mountains stood around with solemn mien, 
The guardians of many a flowery glade 

That slept in beauty and in calin between, 

Like maiden innocence, too bashful to be seen. 


There is an inspiration in.those old grey rocks, 
Towering in mountain majesty on high; 

For ages they have battled with the shocks 

Of racking whirlwinds, that have wandered by. 
Changes that have deranged mortality 

Are nought to them: a brotherhood sublime, 

They hold a quiet converse with the sky 

And stand as when our world was in its prime, 
Unharmed and undismayed, by all the ravages of time. 


And thou, “‘ Parnassus” of my native clime ! 
What tho’ we scarcely yet have seen thy name 
Among the annals of Hesperean rhyme ? 

What if nooracle enhance thy fame, 

No fuming deity, or prescient dame, 

Erect a domicil and tripod near ? 

Thou grand Monadnoc! Grandeur is the same, 
Whether it shade the Delphian hemisphere, 

Or tower without a Sibyl, or a poet, here. 


Thy shape has tenanted my earliest dream ; 

In infancy I gazed upon thy brow ; 

And tho’ to other men a lowly theme, 

I loved thee then—and I will praise thee now. 
Companion of my childhood, where art thou ? 


**« What did you say to this, Americus?” “1 objected ; 
but the young man liked it and though I thought it rather 
greenery in him, | let it pass.”—| Ed. Mess, 
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Too long in stranger climes, ’tis mine to roam ; My mountain path, I will set down and measure 
But thou art with thy kindred hills, I trow, The sum of human hope—the altitude of pleasure. 

And still dost pinuacle that upper dome, 

Where earth-born ramblers hope, at least, to find a home. 





| do not murmur; but I wonder much 
At this strange destiny, where man is thrust 


What if we hope in vain? It matters not. Into the gaping world, with scarce a crutch, 
When storms assail our troubled being here, To stand between him and the hungry dust. 
We will be credulous of some bright spot I do not murmur ;—Heaven is surely just, 
Where hearts are never weary—skies are clear : And will not mar, where it were best to mend. 
The sunbeams of another world shall cheer And it becomes unlettered man to trust 
Our vision, till we leave the clouds of this; In the decrees he cannot comprehend ; 
And we will launch away without a tear,— And deem, tho’ strangely made, his Maker is his friend. 


We either find our haven, or we miss 


Ourselves,—strangers to future grief, as well as bliss. The swain incurious, who plods along 


Through this eventful scene, without a thought ; 


I stood upon thy solitary height, And listens day by day, to natures’ song, 
When erst romantic boyhood climbed the steep, Nor wonders where her melodies were caught ; 
And there outvigilled all the stars of night, Who cons the liturgy his mother taught, 
Till Helius illumed the watery deep, —Whether a Christian, Painim, Islamite 
And woke a drowsy continent from sleep. And seeks the heaven that his father sought, 
I saw remotest Orient unfold Is sure an humble, and a happy wight, 
Her portals, and a world of splendor leap And will not err, while honest faith can guide him right. 


From the abyss, where far Atlantis rolled, 


Mingling his silvery billows with a firmament of gold. | But who, that sees the lamp of life go out, 
Flickering and wasting to the latest spark, 


Farewell, thou rude, but venerable form! Can stifle the misgiving of a doubt? 
[ go my way ; perchance return no more. Where shall the spirit wander in the dark ? 
I leave thee here to battle with the storm, Shall it arise in morning, like the lark, 
And the inconstant winds that round thee roar. Or sink away into forgetful night ? 
1 would not like thy cloudy summit soar; Or ramble like the dove from Noai’s ark, 
Too many blasts would howl around my head. O’er weary floods a solitary sprite, 
Farewell, contentment is my only store ; Without a single island, where it may alight? 


Along the humbler valley let me tread, 


Unenvied live, and sleep with the forgotten dead. We each are left to fabricate our creed ; 


And this is mine—that Heaven, (if Heaven there be,) 


Time rolls along with an oblivious tide, Will, sometime, guerdon every worthy deed. 
And soon will drown the voice of praise or blame. Till then, let Providence and man agree ; 
The highest monuments of human pride Our being is but dubious, while we, 
Crumble away like ant-hills—both the same ! With a sagacity that is not wise, 
How brief the echo of a sounding name, Discredit all we cannot plainly see. 
The envy and the glory of mankind ! As planets rise to set, and set to rise, 
And who shall heed the afterclap of fame, We live to die, and die to live in yonder skies. 
That fluctuates a season on the wind, ; 
Stirring the empty dust that he has left behind? There is sublimity in human love ; 
And they are more than sceptics, who forego 
Speed, speed along, thou cloudy orb of day ; This certain good, and think to find above 
And haste, ye stars, with all your flickering light ; The paradise which they neglect below. 
So fast ye hurry this short life away ; What kindred smile can they hereafter know, 
So fast ye bring that last, that starless night. Who have no charities to dole out here, 
The soul aspiring to some daring height, Who bar the treasure Heaven would bestow ? 
Stumbles into a wilderness of gloom ; Benevolence is all our earthly gear, 
Genius is clonded in his noonday flight ; Our solace, and our passport to a better sphere. 


Ambition, love, and beauty in her bloom, 


Go down, all down, unto the melancholy tomb. That overweening selfishness is blind, 


That will not make another’s joy its own, 
J 


What is this fitful being but a dream, Or interchange a favor with mankind. 
Where visions ever changing come and go? There are a few whom Providence has thrown 
Or like the music of a falling stream, Into some uncongenial nook alone, 
Soon lost amid the ocean’s roar below ? Who have no heritage except a tear ; 
Blow on, ye puffing winds, forever blow ; They hear no music in the kindly tone 
Wanton ye billows with the heaving main, Of kindred voices; all that might be dear 
Arise, and sink ye stars; ye streamlets flow! Is barred, or lost, and earth is desolate and drear. 


One little hour of ecstasy or pain, 


And ye shall glide and shine, for human hearts in vain. | But let them stand in their own hardihood ; 
There is a joy in overmatching grief ; 





Leave me with solitude; I would commune There is a medicine in fortitude, 
With shapes more thoughtful than the face of man. Till time—the panacea—bring relief, 
The world is strange—miy heart is out of tune ; Sorrow is not forever,—life is brief; 
—Hunt a retreating echo, ye who can; And some unpromised guerdon yet may fall 
Grasp your own shadow ever in the van; From the all pitying skies, that find their chief 
Labor for gold, and sweat for empty treasure. Employ in watching round this lowly ball 


—Leave me alone; where cooling breezes fan And scattering donations, equally on all. 
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NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 


REPLY TO “A SUBALTERN.” 


We regret exceedingly, that any even seeming personali- 
ties should have crept into a discussion, which depends for its | 
efficiency upon its courtesy and truth. We would unhesita- | 
tingly have stricken out those that have been complained of, | 
had they not, from our inability to foresee their application to 
individuals, escaped our attention. We wish to preserve 
both Courtesy and Peace; and all personalities shall be 
much rather settled by a “scratch” of the pen, than of the 
sword.—{ Ed. Mess. 

Mr. Epiror:—When “A Subaltern,” in the! 
February number of the Messenger, commenced | 
a series of *‘ Notes on our Army,” he proclaimed it | 
as his avowed object to present to the public facts | 
only, and bound himself “ nothing to extenuate nor 
aught set down in malice.” Howsoever honestly | 
he may have adhered to this course in intention, it | 
is nevertheless true, and is much to be regretted, | 
that he has departed widely from it, in several | 
instances, in the performance of his undertaking. | 
Permit me, then, to invite the attention of your 
readers to his communication as contained in the 
June number of the Messenger. 

‘* A Subaltern” therein, in commenting upon the | 
recent military movements at Augusta Arsenal, | 
Ga., makes the following assertion : 








“Another and odious distinction is made between the 
comforts and conveniences allowed to the enlisted men of 
the Ordnance with its hired mechanics and laborers, and to 
the regularly enlisted soldier of the Army. An example is 
now fresh in my memory of an outrage of this kind com- 
mitted on a company of Artillery, commanded by one of 
the senior Captains of our service, which was forced to 
vacate its quarters upon the plea that they were necessary 
for hired men of the Ordnance Department, and to rent an 
old farm house some three miles from the military post. 
The effect of this move was to give the command of the 
arsenal to a subaltern of the Ordnance Department who 
was probably not born when the Captain of this company 
was first commissioned in our Army, and this in the face of 
an order from the War Department, issued but a few months 
before, directing this same subaltern of Ordnance to be 
placed under some discreet and severe commanding officer 
for past aggravated, military offences.” 

Examine, for a moment, what is the fair infer- 
ence from this statement; compare that deduction 
with the whole truth, and let us see how far the 
above quotation comports with the avowed inten- 
tion of your correspondent, to deal only in facts. 
To one unacquainted with the subject, and reading 
the quoted paragraph, with its context, it would 
appear that a company of Artillery, comfortably 
quartered at the arsenal in question, was removed 
most improperly in order to make room for hired 
Ordnance men. But how stands the case? In the 
month of March, 1843, two companies of Artillery, 
stationed at Saint Augustine, East Florida, were 
relieved from duty at that post—one being ordered 
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nal at Augusta, Ga. The destination of these 
companies was directed by the commander-in-chief, 

and so soon as the head of the Ordnance Bureau 

was informed of the contemplated movements, he 

earnestly urged upon the Secretary of War, the 

impropriety and inexpediency of the occupation of 
the arsenal by the company intended as its garrison. 

He stated the utter insufficiency of quarters to 

accommodate, both those employed in the public 

service, for Ordnance purposes, then at the arsenal, 

and the additional force not yet arrived. The 

result of his representations was the immediate 

issuing of an order by the Secretary of War, coun- 

termanding the previous one, and directing the com- 

pany to be retained at Saint Augustine, until suita- 
ble arrangements could be made for its reception 
at its new station. 

Most unfortunately, the Secretary’s order reached 
Saint Augustine éoo late, the company had left the 
sea-girt city; and behold, it arrives at Augusta, 
Ga., to the surprise of the officer commanding in 
that vicinity, and before time had been allowed to 
make ‘suitable arrangements for its reception.” 
What follows its arrival? The captain of the com- 
pany, very properly assumed command of the arse- 
nal and directed the evacuation of the quarters by 
the Ordnance men, to make room for his company, 
which, thus established, remained so quartered 
until the reception, at the post, of an order issued 
by the Secretary of War, directing the company 
to withdraw and to occupy temporary hired quar- 
ters in the vicinity. 

It was then contemplated to break up the arse- 
nal, as such; to remove the ordnance officer and 
men, and to re-station the company within. Though 
this course was not subsequently adopted by the 
Secretary of War, it was changed, I should judge, 
for reasons honorable and sufficient, as they have 
since coincided, it is believed, with the views of 
his immediate and a subsequent successor. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is a brief history of the re- 
moval of a company of Artillery to make room for 
hired Ordnance men, and I very much mistake, if 
it convey to the unprejudiced mind any idea of 
an * outrage,” as suggested by “* A Subaltern.” 

With reference to the “indignation of an out- 
raged community,’’ I am enabled to say, upon the 
authority of one of its citizens, of high and hono- 
rable standing, that no such feeling existed amongst 
its members,—that a petition was signed to have a 
company stationed in their vicinity, not from any 
feelings of indignation—but because the request 
seemed to them reasonable, and one to which they 
could see no objection. Several persons signed 


this petition, without fully understanding its entire 
effect, and so soon as its operation and object were 
made known and explained to them, they withdrew 
their signatures by letter, after the memorial had 
reached Washington. 





to Fort Moultrie—the other to garrison the arse- 








It is stated by your contributor, that “ the com- 
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pany was forced to hire an old farm-house, some 
three miles from the military post.” 

The distance referred to is scarce half a mile, 
and though it does not much matter, whether it be 
three miles or thirty, yet, if intended to state it at 
all, why should it not be correctly given? Why not 
obtain authentic and certain information, before “ A 
Subaltern” permits himself to present facts to the 
public? It is known, too, that the * old farm-house”’ 
afforded to the ejected company more extended 
quarters, more comforts and more conveniences 
than the arsenal had furnished, and that the “ vete- 
ran captain,” when banished from the Ordnance 
paradise, was forthwith established and domesti- 
cated, at the public expense, in one of those charm- 
ing residences, fur which the ‘Sand Hill” is so 
justly celebrated ;—with quarters sufficient for a 
Major-General, and pleasure grounds that Adam 
might have envied in his palmiest days. 

It has been to me, Mr. Editor, and I doubt not 
to many of your readers, a subject of most sincere 
regret, that ‘‘ A Subaltern” should have deemed it 
necessary to the best interests of the service, or 
as coming within the scope of an exposé of mate- 
rial facts, to conclude the quoted paragraph with 
a personal allusion, so unjust and uncalled for. 

“A Subaltern” can not point out to the public, 
whom ke has misled, any order directing the Lieu- 
tenant of Ordnance to be placed under “ some dis- 


creet and severe commanding officer,” much less 


such order dated but “a few months before.” The 
only one to which he can allude was issued by Mr. 
Secretary Bell, more than two years prior to the 
events referred to in the connection, and is mate- 
rially different in its language and tenor from the 
representations of “‘ A Subaltern.” 

Granting that your correspondent were right, 
and that “* past aggravated military offences” were 
to be found in the conduct of the officer of Ord- 
nance; are such off ances never to be atoned for? 
May not time and becoming conduct cause them 
to be forgiven and forgot? 1 ask “A Subaltern” 
to suppose with me, that a Lieutenant of either 
arm of service is arraigned before a court-martial 
for behaving with contempt and disrespect to his 
commanding officer, is tried and convicted of the 
offence, and is sentenced to two months’ suspension 
from rank, and a forfeiture of his pay and commu- 
tation money for the same period of time: when 
the term of his sentence shall have expired, and 
the Lieutenant, upon his return to duty, shall, per- 
chance, be the senior officer present with his 
company,—will he be pronounced by ‘A Subal- 
tera” as undeserving the command to which he 
would succeed, because of his “ past aggravated, 
military offence?” Assuredly not. Why then is it 
deemed necessary to drag from the records of the 
past, offences which the hand of time had softened, 
for which subsequent irreproachable conduct might 
atone; and in regard to which, too, facts are to be 





coined, before they reach that grade of enormity to 
entitle them to the notice of “A Subaltern?” 
Your correspondent, sir, might have recollected 
that the Lieutenant of Ordnance, whom he so un- 
justly stigmatizes as undeserving, shared, in no 
inconsiderable degree, during his service in Florida, 
those privations and hardships to which he him- 
self has so feelingly alluded——that he was brevetted 
by Congress for gallantry, on several occasions, 
during the most arduous and dangerous campaigns 
of the Seminole.War—and, what is, perhaps, still 
more to his credit, that after a hard fought bat- 
tle, he was complimented before the assembled 
soldiery, in a handsome speech, by a late distin- 
guished Brigadier General of our Army, who ex- 
pressed it as his opinion, that this same Lieutenant 
of Ordnance, then of Artillery, deserved to be 
made a captain for his active, energetic and efficient 
services. But above all, Mr. Editor, “* A Subal- 
tern” might generously have remembered occur- 
rences of very recent date at the arsenal aforesaid, 
in which the conduct of the Lieutenant of Ordnance 
toward an insubordinate junior, evinced a courtesy 
and magnanimity above all praise. 

In accounting for the removal and continued 
absence of the troops from the public quarters at 
the arsenal, “ A Subaltern” is pleased to consider 
that the acting chief of the Ordnance Department 
has been enabled to mould and shape to his will, 
the opinions of three successive Secretaries of 
War; and in commenting upon the division of a 
“* Veteran Captain’s” company, he has “‘ capped the 
climax,” by supposing the chief of Ordnance to 
have controlled, by personal influence, the action 
of the executive of the country. Such assertions 
bear upon their face the impress of their own 
absurdity,—they require no comment to show their 
improbability, no discernment to know their im- 
propriety, and but little kindness to grieve for their 
illiberality. Their author should not thus have 
assailed the reputation of an officer, whose stand- 
ing, during thirty years service, has been above 
reproach. Fair Pray. 





OUR ARMY AGAIN. 


To THe Epiror or THe Sov. Lit. Mess. 


Sir :—The appearance, in the June number of 
the Messenger, of a few comments by you upon a 
communication, from what you seem to consider 
an official source, demands a short notice ;—though 
the efforts of “ A Subaltern” to call the attention 
of Congress and the country at large, to the abuses 
existing in our Army have been suspended, as he 
privately notified to you, until the near approach 
of the next session of Congress. 

The subject is undoubtedly one of general in- 
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terest to the country, and the writer feels pride and 
gratification at having been able to attract the atten- 
tion which his efforts have secured. He attri- 
butes it, however, more to the importance of the 
subject, than to any merit of his own; and he 
regrets that some one more competent had not 
assumed the responsibility of discharging a duty to 
the Army and the country, by making exposures 
which it was expected would meet with “ disappro- 
bation” in some quarters; though it was not con- 
ceived that an attempt would be made to suppress 
them,* and that, too, in the shape of an official 
‘“‘remonstrance” directed to the editor of a dis- 
tinguished public journal. The subject has at- 
tracted so much attention, and the discussion of it 
been approved by so many, that it ought to be, and 
shall be pursued ; yet the object of the writer has 
not been, and will not be, a gratification of any 
personal feeling, but the correction of abuses by 
which the military establishment of our country 
can be preserved, and without which it must fall. 
With this object in view, he had determined on 
suspending his efforts until such time as they could 
be laid before those who alone possess the power 
to apply the remedy, and who will be held respon- 
sible by the people that a corrective is applied 
where such enormous abuses are proved to exist. 
This determination has not been changed, nor will 
it be changed, by any efforts of “ those in power” 
to drive from his purpose one who so reluctantly 
threw himself into the breach, but who, being there, 
intends remaining until his ammunition is expended, 
knowing that he is unassailable and invulnerable 
except from official sources, and that even they 
can not “* gag him,” though he has heard they would 
attempt it, could he be discovered. 

“A Subaltern” expects “ that opposition will be 
arrayed against him,” and knew at the time of 
forming his resolution to pursue this subject, that 
he was throwing down the glove to those by far 
his superiors in natural abilities and mental acquire- 
ments—that he was entering a contest where he 
would be overmatched, except in facts and truth, 
upon which he relies for a victory—and which he 
intends to present, notwithstanding “the decided 
disapprobation” of the “ council of administration” 
at Fort The non-appearance of “ Subal- 
tern,” then, in the next number of the Messenger 
is not to be attributed to the “‘ decided disapproba- 
tion” of said council, but to a previous determina- 
tion based on the above reasons. 

A fair opportunity is afforded for “ A Subaltern,” 
from his knowledge of facts and circumstances, 
to administer a rebuke to the remonstrants; but 





* We do not regard the letter of the Council, &c., as an 
attempt to suppress the ‘‘ Notes on our Army.” Such an 
attempt to control the Messenger, from any source, would be 
“idle as the wind.” The Messenger depends, of course, 





he forbears, as he is determined not to give 
cause for offence to any one, nor will he conde- 
scend to enter into any personal discussions, and 
thereby neglect the main object of his asking a 
space in the columns of the Messenger, through 
which to be heard, and which was so readily granted 
by the Editor, with the full understanding that per- 
sons were to be excluded. Nor would he even 
make a request for the admission of such matter 
into the columns of the Messenger—matter so to- 
tally at variance with the object of the writer and 
the interest of the work, the latter of which he 
hopes to subserve in attaining the former. It 
will not be unnoticed, however, by every military 
reader, that two of the three members of that 
august council who have passed sentence on “A 
Subaltern,” are officers of the Staff of our Army, 
and therefore can not be expected to agree with 
him in opinion. 

From the terms in which they express them- 
selves, and the dates mentioned, it is apparent that 
reference must have been had to the second and 
third numbers of the * Notes on our Army.” The 
council having been induced by the editorial re- 
marks preceding the first number, to subscribe to 
the Messenger, and the fourth number, (May,) not 
having appeared when the extraordinary action of 
this council took place. Upon a reéxamination of 
the articles in the March and Apri! numbers of the 
Messenger, it is discovered that no personal allu- 
sions have been made except to the Quarter- Master 
General of the Army, and they are certainly as 
complimentary as they are just. Reference is 
made to the official report of the Commanding 
General, and a few comments appended, with an 
intimation that more may be @xpeeted; but no 
where is it discovered that * harsh epithets” are 
used towards any officer, or “ number of officers.” 
The official acts of two of our senior officers are 
commented upon, but these acts are public, and in 
no instance has a personal allusion been made with 
any intention of harshness or injustice towards them 
as individuals. 

The object and aim of “A Subaltern” is the 
office and not the incumbent; he believes and says 
that many places occnpied by men of talent and 
education in our service, are considered in foreign 
services beneath men of such standing; but no 
where, and at no time, has he detracted from the 
standing and character of the officers occupying 
such positions. On the contrary, he has admitted, 
and now repeats, that our Army is injured by 
selecting from among its officers those considered 
the most competent, and requiring of them the per- 
formance of duties which could be as well, if not 
better, done by a class of men far inferior, and 
at a much lower rate of compensation. In this 
there is nothing disparaging to the officer. 





upon public patronage, and a wise prudence should guide 
it; but whilst it lives, it shall be Independent.—[Ed. Mess. 


But a labored defence of the course pursued by 
** A Subaltern” will not be attempted; he is wil- 
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ling to go before the Army and the country with a| against the claims of Le Sage, a belief in his authorship 


consciousness of having acted from no personal 
motive, and, with his grateful acknowledgments 
to the Editor for the too flattering and complimen- 
tary notice given him in the last Messenger, he 
asks the verdict of both on the course he has pur- 
sued, repeating from the first number of “ Notes on 
our Army, that “I wish it understood, that I am 
free from all political and party prejudices,—unin- 
fluenced by any private animosity, or personal dis- 
likes, and unknown, personally, to most of those 
whose acts I shall examine.” 
ministration of Fort 
prescribed limits of their duties, as laid down in 
the regulations for the government of the Army, 
and the Editor of the Messenger was mistaken in 
supposing they spoke “‘somewhat ex cathedra.” 
They can not thus clothe the act of individuals 
with an official robe ; the attempt will be justly ap- 
preciated by all who understand the regulations of 
our service. A Supa.rern. 





Notices of New orks. 


Tue Nortu American Review—No. cxx1v, July, 1844. 


The present number of this able periodical contains the 
usual amount of interesting matter, but we heartily com- 
mend the leading article as particularly racy and amusing. 
It purports to be a review of “the Poets and Poetry of 
America,” an article which our readers will remember ap- 
peared in the Foreign Quarterly Review for January, 1844, 
and was attributedto Mr. Charles Dickens, but which that 
gentleman has, we believe, expressly disclaimed. 

We have rarely seen so happy an imitation of the slang 
of those writers about our country, who, shutting their eyes 
to every good quality of our people and every favorable fea- 
ture in our institutions, present only our faults, in the most 
glaring manner, unredeemed by a single virtue, and then 
exclaim that “all is barrenness.” Under the head of “ the 
Morals, Manners and Poetry of England,” the writer has 
brought together all the grounds upon which England rests 
her claims to be considered the most refined, moral, philan- 
thropical, honest and enlightened nation on the globe, and 
a very pretty exhibition it presents truly! With what jus- 
tice she assumes this high position our readers can form 
their own opinion after perusing the article to which we 
have called their attention. 


Biacxwoop’s Evinsurcu Macazine—No. cccxtiv. 
June, 1844. New-York: Leonard Scott, & Co. 


We always hail this popular Magazine with pleasure, and 
the present number does not fall short of the high reputa- 
tion of its predecessors. The article “‘ Who Wrote Gil 
Blas ?” will be read with deep interest by all who are fond 
of literary disquisitions, and we may add, of the pursuit of 
truth. We have long believed that the laurels claimed for 
and worn by Le Sage, were, to say the least of it, of ex- 
tremely questionable appropriateness, and the article before 
us has gone very far to confirm our doubts. Indeed, after 
candidly examining the evidences and arguments adduced 


The Council of Ad-| 
have gone bevond the) 





| is next to impossible. J. Gill, Agent. 


Messrs. Drinker & Morris, have obligingly handed us 
the following works : 


Rose D’ALBErtT—The history of France at the period 
when Henry LV. was struggling against “The League” 
is, in itself, a Romance, and we very much doubt whether 
imagination can increase, by its wildest and most fanciful 
suggestions, the powerful interest which the stern and 
naked facts of the time themselves command—and if it 
can, we do not think this Romance of Mr. James is calcu- 
lated to do so. It contains, as do all his works, purity of 
sentiment, high toned morality, but its details of vice are 
minute beyond the limit of good taste, and unnecessary 
for the effect which is aimed at. The rewards and pun- 
ishments too, are not, to our thinking, equitably distributed ; 
and one of the punishments through the agency of a mis- 
take about a poisoned bowl, is trite, and by no means pro- 
bable. 

The part that Henry IV. is made to play is trivial, weak 
and of second rate stage trickery, and there is haste 
and confusion in the denouement, of which, by the by, the 
author himself seems to he conscious. Nevertheless, the 
book may be read with pleasure and instruction, and in 
these times of party excitement, we recommend it as a re- 
lief and refreshment, to the heated and overtasked public 
mind. 


The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit—Part VI. 
M’Culloch’s Gazeteer—Part X!V: Harper & Brothers. 


Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Conquest. 
By Agnes Strickland, Vol. VII. 

Contents: Elizabeth : Second Queen Regnant of England 
and Ireland, (Life Continued)—Chapters I, II, Ill, IV. 
Anne of Denmark, Queen Consort of James the First, 
King of Great Britain and lreland—Chapters I, II, LL. 


Milman’s Gibbon—Part 15th, which concludes the work. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, g-c.—Revised with 
additions by Robly Dunglison, M. D.—Part VII. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. Edited by 
Izaac Hays, M. D. 


Shakspear’s Plays. (“The illustrated Shakspeare.”) No. 
12, Othello. No. 13, Merry Wives of Windsor. 


These works have been heretofore noticed by us while 
in the progress of their publication. 


To Messrs. J. W. Randolph, & Co. we are indebted for 
No. 6 of Harper’s Illuminated Bible. Some of the illustra- 
tions of which are singularly fine. 


Excursion through the Slave States. By G. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, to which we shall probably pay our respects at 
a future day. 


We have also been favored with the Lowell Offering, Vol. 
IV. No. 8, July 1844—always welcome and deserving of 
commendation. 


The Southern Educational Journal and Family Magazine, 
Vol. I., No. X., July, 1844,—Conducted by F. H. Brooks, 
Mobile F. H. Brooks—the title of which alone should se- 
cure to it patronage. 


And we are indebted to the author, N. Capen, of Boston, 
for a copy of his Memorial to Congress on the subject of 
an International Copyright. 








